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ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the purpose of conveying instruction to 
young people at school, the method of letters 
from a mother was adopted, as the most natural 
and convenient, and as the most likely to en- 
gage the attention of those for whose use the 
volume is designed. 

It is hoped, the letters of Laura will not be 
considered as intruders in these pages. While 
they were intended to render the work some- 
what more amusing to the young reader, it will 
be seen that it was not with a view to her 
amusement only that they were written. 

That the best interests of their young friends 
— to whom the volume is affectionately dedicat- 
ed — may be promoted by its perusal, is the 
sincere wish of the 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 



CORRESPONDENCE, 

&c. 



LETTER i. 

My dear, dear Mother, 

During the greatest part of my journey yester- 
day, I employed myself in planning a long letter, 
which I fully intended to write to you as soon as 
I arrived. It was chiefly about the pain I felt at 
parting with you ; and although I feel it as much, 
ahnost, to-day, as I did yesterday, yet I think 
you will be better pleased to hear something of 
my new situation, and how I like Mrs. W. 

I shall never forget what I felt, as we drove 
out of town yesterday morning; however, I de- 
termined to keep it all to myself, and thought I 
had quite dried up my tears; but just as we turn- 
ed oflT the common on to the London road, I hap- 
pened, unfortunately, to look at the milestone, 
where, you remember, our learned overseers in- 
form us, that '' Here end the parish of St. Greg- 
ory." So beginning to laugh (as I intended at 
vox. V. I* 
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least) at our Suffolk grammar, it turned into a 
fit of crying, or something between laughing and 
crying, I scarcely know which. After that, the 
country was very flat and dull for many miles, 
and at last I began to grow stupid and sleepy. 
But I cannot stay now to tell you more about the 
journey, especially as nothing particular happened 
all the rest of the way. 

We did not arrive here till eight o'clock in the 
evening, when, after driving quite through a long 
dullish-looking street, we stopped at Mrs. W.'s 
gate. It is a red-brick house, the last in the 
village, and stands in a garden, a little way back 
from the road, with an immense row of tall pop- 
lars before it, looking like so many sentinels. 

I cannot tell you what I felt as I walked up the 
gravel walk to the hall door, where Mrs. W. her- 
self stood to receive me. She spoke very kindly, 
and looked more agreeable than I expected. She 
first took me into her own parlor, and began to 
make many inquiries about you and papa, and so 
on: but I felt so stiff and strange you can't imag- 
ine! and I am sure she thought me the stupidest 
creature; for I could think of nothing in the 
world to say, but "yes, ma'am," and '*iio, 
ma'am;" and so I sat twisting my gloves: till at 
last she proposed introducing me to the young 
ladies. 

Only five of them are yet come; but fifteen 
more tire expected in a day or two. You cannot 
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think how forlorn I felt, when I found myself 
shut up with these five strange girls in the school- 
room. It was then growing quite dusk, so that I 
could not discern their faces, nor they mine. I 
could only see that we were in a large room, 
without any carpet, with a long table set out in 
the middle, and an immense pair of globes in one 
corner. I sat down by myself in a window-seat, 
two of the girls were sitting in the other, whisper- 
ing to each other; and I observed that one of 
them leaned forward sometimes to peep at me. 
The other three were only little ones. I think 
I never, in my whole life, felt so uncomfortable 
as I did then. However, it did not last long ; for 
in a few minutes, one of the girls who had been 
whispering in the window-seat, came and seated 
herself by me, and spoke in the most free, affec- 
tionate manner you can imagine. Her name ia 
Jessy Cooke — a pretty name, isn't it? She said 
she remembered how miserable she was the first 
day she came to school, and that she always 
felt a great deal for new girls; and she added, 
which I thought very kind, that she had never 
felt so much for any one as for me. I thanked 
her, and said that I did, indeed, feel rather 
uncomfortable, as I had never left my dear father 
and mother before, and as I was not much accus- 
tomed to see strangers. '' Strangers! that 's a 
cold word," said she; ''you must not apply it 
to me, indeed you must not!" and then she took 
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my hand, and said, in the kindest manner, ''I 
hope you will allow me to be your friend!" How 
little did I expect to find one so soon ! She is all 
heart, and so unreserved! 

The other young lady, Miss Grace Dacre, is 
of quite a different temper. Jessy Cooke told 
me so: and if she had not, I should soon have 
found it out ; for the moment the candles came in, 
she gave me such a scrutinizing look: and when 
she saw Jessy and me sitting hand in hand, I per- 
ceived a smile at the corners of her mouth, and 
she turned away, and began playing with the lit- 
tle ones. She has not spoken three sentences to 
me since I came. How I do dislike such cold, 
reserved dispositions! 

Jessy Cooke and I sleep in the same room, 
which I am particularly glad of Dear girl! she 
has told me almost all her heart. 

I have risen early this morning, my dearest 
mamma, in order that you might hear of my safe 
arrival, by to-day's post. In my next, I shall be 
able to tell you a great deal more, as the other 
ladies will be come by that time, and I shall have 
entered upon my new employments. There are 
two teachers, but only one is come yet. She is 
in deep mourning for her father, and, they say, 
has never been out before. I pitied her last 
night, as she was sitting with us, she looked so 
melancholy. The only thing I like in Miss Dacre 
is, that she seems very attentive to her. 
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The bell rings, and I mast conclude instantlj. 
My kindest love to dear papa and Kittj. Praj 
doo't forget to feed my pigeons. What a long 
half jear before I shall see jou ! Praj write as 
soon as you can, my dear mamma; and belieTVi 
me your duti^ and affectionate daughter, 

Laura. 

P. S. 12 o'clock. — I love Jessy Cooke better 
every hour. She was much surprised to hear 
that I was only fifteen. 



LETTER n. 

My d«ar Laura, 

Just about the time that you were passing the 
boundaries of St. Gregory, your sister and I were 
visiting your deserted chamber; where poor Kit- 
Xj wept aloud, and I wiped an involuntary tear 
from my cheek. But the pang of such a separa- 
tion ought not to be very poignant, when the ben- 
efit which we expect to derive from it is consider- 
ed: we may reasonably hope the effects of this 
absence will repay us for the sacrifice; and as 
our own insulated neighborhood does not afford 
us the means of giving you some advantages we 
wish you to possess, we doubt not but you will so 
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industriously improve your present opportunities, 
that, when you return, we shall feel amply com- 
pensated for this short suspension of your kind 
and dutiful offices. Indeed, the pain we felt at 
parting is productive of pleasure, when we trace 
it to the mutual affection which occasioned it : and 
when we remember, that in some unhappy fami- 
lies, such a separation would be esteemed a relief 
rather than a privation. Although we have to 
dispense for a time with the society of one whom 
we love, we have the pleasing anticipation of en- 
joying it again, with all that endeared it to us (as 
we earnestly hope) unimpaired; and with some 
valuable attainments superadded. It is but half a 
year, my dear girl! when we hope to see you 
again. A little speck of time, indeed! Yet we 
might esteem such periods longj when we remem- 
ber that a few of them will change your auburn 
locks to gray; and then, that a few more will lay 
you in the dust. If this be the case, how pre- 
cious are they! You are now a child; but a 
little while will bring you to maturity, when you 
will be required to act for yourself. This will so 
soon be the case, that it is almost enough to 
alarm you. Consider what a poor figure you 
would make in the world with your present stock 
of knowledge and experience: how little able to 
conduct yourself — still less to govern others. 
Yet, you may be encouraged by reflecting on the 
great progress some have made in as short a time. 
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and often in less advantageous circumstances^ 
Let these considerations stimulate you to exertion 
in your various pursuits; but ever remembering, 
that as your education is intended to prepare you 
for the duties of the present life, so the primary 
business of this life itself, is to qualify you for 
one which is to come. Amongst so many occu- 
pations that have no direct relation to this grand 
object, and amongst so many temptations to neg- 
lect it, it is particularly necessary, my dear child, 
to remind you that ** one thing is needful.^' 

You say that Mrs. W. looked more agreeable 
than you expected. Did you expect her then to 
look disagreeable ? Must it follow, because she 
has undertaken the arduous work of your educa- 
tion — the formation of your mind and manners, 
and the control of your conduct — ^that she should 
be a tyrant? She who has engaged, as far as 
circumstances will permit, to. supply a mother's 
place! It would indeed be as unreasonable to 
expect her to feel all the affections of a parent 
towards her numerous family, as to require them 
to cultivate JUial affection towards her. Yet she 
may, and I have no doubt she does, cherish the 
amiable sensations of benevolence and kindness 
towards those under her care. In return, they 
are bound to repay her with every expression of 
gratitude and affection in their power. Should 
there be any towards whom, from their amiable 
conduct, she might be inclined to indulge a more 
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particular attachmeiit, her situation forbids her 
to discover it in any other waj, than bj such 
marks of her approbation, as even the perverse 
must, in their consciences, approve. She must 
conduct herself impartially towards all; distri- 
buting rewards and punishments with an equal 
hand. That fostering kindness, therefore — those 
little indulgences which make some children pine 
after home — must be dispensed with at school, 
from the very nature of it ; and resigned £ot more 
solid advantages. Children are sent there for the 
purposes of instruction; and while this object, 
and their general health and welfiu^ are assidu*- 
OQsly attended to, it is aU that can reasonably be 
expected. I would aim, my dear Laura, to pre* 
vent y9U from raising your expectations too high 
of wh^ should be required in your governess; 
while I would excite in you that veneration for 
her character to which she is justly entitled. Do 
not suppose a benevolent and tender disposition 
towards you inconsistent with the strict disci- 
pline she is obliged to maintain: great is the 
charge she has undertaken; and arduous is her 
task. You will believe this when you see the 
various dispositions she has to encounter ; as it is 
more than probable that there will be some dull, 
some obstinate, some untractable, some indolent 
among you. May my Laura not add to the 
number. 

In addition to these difficult duties, you must 
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remember that she has her own private concerns, 
in common with other people; and is subject to 
the same bodily indispositions. Some young 
ladies act as though they forgot this, or were quite 
regardless of it: but my dear Laura will remeMh- 
ber, that if her mother is occasionaUy depressed 
under the cares and sorrows inseparable from 
human life, her governess may possibly have a 
share of them. 

There will be some amiable girls among you, 
no doubt, who will render her work pleasant; and 
I hope and believe you will be one of the first 
who, by respectful conduct, and a teachable dis- 
position, will do all in your power to lessen her 
cares, and prevent her the mortification of return- 
ing you to us, without the end answered for which 
you were placed under her superintendence. 

Your pigeons would be fed, even if they were 
not yours. Though I must say they flit about as 
blithely, and seem as forgetful of their benefac- 
tress, as some are apt to be who are not pigeons. 

I must suspend my congratulations respecting 
your new friend, until you are better acquainted 
with her. That you have old ones you will not 
doubt, in your papa, your sister, and 

your affectionate Mother. 

P. S. I wonder that Miss Jessy Cooke should 
suppose you to be more than fifleen, as you were 
always thought small for your age. 

VOL. V. 2 
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LETTER ni. 

I COULD not have believed, my dear mamma, 
that I should so soon have become reconciled to 
my absence from home. But, I assure you, I 
have so many things to do and to think of here, 
and in the short intervals of employment there is 
so much to interest me, that though I find plenty 
of time for affectionate thoughts, I have none for 
melancholy reflections. 

You must not expect, in these few weeks, to 
hear of my having made any particular progress. 
I find however, already, the great advantage, to 
my volatile temper, of being obliged to apply with 
so much regularity. And I do hope that you and 
papa will not have to lament, that your kindness 
in sending me here has been quite thrown away. 

I am oftQn reminded of your cautions on the 
subject of emulation. Mrs. W. I am certain is 
exactly of your opinion about it. She takes great 
pains to check in us a spirit of competition and 
rivalry; while she endeavors to inspire us with 
the genuine love of knowledge, and with a true 
taste for our acquirements; urging us to be more 
ambitious to excel ourselves j than to excel each 
other. Do you know, she has so much penetra- 
tion, that she has found out a great many of my 
faults already. The other day, when speaking of 
emulation, she told me that although her admoni- 
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tions on that subject were not so applicable to me 
as to some others, she could not compliment me 
on mj superior magnanimity. ** My dear," she 
said, ** it would gratify you, would it not, to sur- 
pass your companions ? and yet, rather than sub- 
mit to the toil of competition, or hazard the morti- 
fication of being outdone, you are ready to stand 
still and let them all get the start of you." When 
she said this, I knew that she could see into every 
corner of my heart. 

I hope I shall not forget your advice with regard 
to my conduct to Mrs. W. She is, indeed, very 
kind and considerate; though I am sure she has 
much to try her patience, in our various dispo- 
sitions. 

; I expected to have a great deal to tell you, 
when I had seen all my new companions. But 
really I am disappointed to find so few out of the 
whole number with whom I could form any things 
like a friendship. Many of them, to be sure, are 
such little things that they are quite out of the 
question: and as to the rest, they are most of them 
so uninteresting ! There are, however, some ex- 
ceptions; and I must tell you, that there are hve 
of us great girls who take the lead in every thing. 
At the top of all is Grace Dacre ; and though, as 
I told you before, I think I could never be very 
confidential with her, yet it is impossible not to 
admire and esteem her very much. She is un- 
commonly clever; but so superior to any Uttleness 
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and vanity, that although she does every thing 
best, no one seems envious of her superiority. 
Next to her is a Miss Raymond: I dont believe 
Mrs. W. thinks she has a great deal of taste ; and 
she is certainly not what one would call brigki^ 
she is too grave and solid for that ; but she has 
such indefatigable application and industry, that 
there seems to be nothing but what she can ac- 
complish. Though not at all ill-natured, she is 
very reserved; and perhaps a little high: she is 
obliging to us all ; but not intimate with any one. 
Fanny Fielding, the next I shall mention, is> I 
think, in most things equal to Miss Raymond; 
but they are completely different in their disposi- 
tions. There is not one of us who has half so 
much emulation, nor that applies with so much 
avidity. You never saw any thing like her anx- 
iety, when we are at our lessons together. In 
drawing, for instance, for which she has certainly 
no particular taste, (indeed she acknowledges that 
she never liked it much) yet the idea of being 
outdone in any thing is so terrible to her, that she 
makes the greatest exertions to excel in it. I 
often see her casting anxious glances at my draw- 
ing-book, and then redoubling her own efforts: and 
it is the same with music, Italian, and every thing 
she does ; she seems to succeed only because she 
is determined 'ihBi she will. Yet she is extremely 
amiable and affectionate, and most of the girls 
love her very much; but some, who are less good- 
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natured, take advantage of her temper, and tease 
her sadly. The fourth on my list is Phillis Par- 
ker, a sharp, clever little thing, rather plain and 
odd-looking; who, though she is but lately come, 
and has had few advantages at home, seems 
likely soon to surpass us all. She is not vain in 
the least, but very droll; and often says smart 
witty things, which makes poor Fanny Fielding 
very angry; for she dreads being laughed at 
beyond every thing. 

You see I have included myself in this distin- 
guished Jive ; but I am well aware that this must be 
attributed to my age, and the great advantages I 
have enjoyed at home, rather than to my own 
quickness or industry; in both which respects I 
am much surpassed by many who are younger 
than myself. You will be surprised to find that 
my friend Jessy is not one of the number: the 
reason is, that although she is so pleasant and 
affectionate as a friend, and has been, and indeed 
continues to be, particularly kind to me, she is not 
80 anxious about the cultivation of her mind as 
could be wished. 

I had much more to say, particularly in answer 
to your letter; but must now only add, with kind 
love to all, that I am your affectionate 

Laura. 



2» 
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LETTER IV. 

Bijr dear cblld, 

That jou are so soon reconciled to your new 
situation affords us great pleasure; though, indeed, 
it is only as we expected. It must be something 
more than a temporary separation, even from our 
dearest friends, that can render us permanently 
unhappy, while busily employed in any way, and 
especially in the important work of self-improve- 
ment. 

We are also gratified to learn, that you are 
qualified to class with the four young ladies, of 
whom you have given us some description. How 
essentially they differ from each other! and prob- 
ably you will perceive a similar variation through- 
out the school, as striking as the diversity of 
faces. These differences arise greatly from edu" 
cation, and early habits; and partly from consti- 
tution, influenced by those accidental circumstan- 
ces which frequently give an early and a marked 
bias to the character. It is natural, therefore, 
that you should find tastes and dispositions which 
are not at all congenial with yours: and should 
such dissimilarity occasionally produce a differ- 
ence from your own opinion, and even an opposi- 
tion to your will, you must not be surprised nor 
offended ; but should rather feel disposed to make 
every favorable allowance and concession. This 
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most ever become us, unless we could assert our 
own infallibility, and maintain that our education, 
habitsi and constitution, have combined with every 
accidental circumstance to form a character ab- 
solutely complete. 

There are some lessons, besides those you re- 
ceive from your masters, which you may learn 
better at school than at home, from the variety 
of characters with whom you must come in con- 
tact: few of them but must yield you some advan- 
tage, either from observation of their temper and 
conduct, or from the exercise they afford to yours* 
Tou have now, my dear Laura, a fair opportunity 
of ascertaining your natural temper, and how far 
you have acquired the command of it. Hitherto, 
all has gone smoothly with you; nurtured amid 
scenes of domestic peace, you are but a novice in 
the science of hpman life ; and know little more 
of yourself than of others. Let one of your first 
attainments be, a feeling of kindness and benevo- 
lence to all around you, expressed by an habitual 
courtesy of manner: this will ensure you a cordial 
reception into society, and enlarge your sphere of 
influence and usefulness, which, with the best in- 
tentions, and the strictest rectitude, you might 
otherwise faU to obtain. Accustom yourself to 
make every allowance for the imperfections of 
others, every reasonable sacrifice to their feelings, 
erery effort for their good. Each day will afford 
you an opportunity of making either an effort, a 
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sacrifice, or an allowance. And while thus em- 
ployed, your own character will progressively be- 
come more amiable, as, in promoting the happi- 
ness of others, you are laying the surest foundation 
for your own. 

These observations recall to my recollection the 
pleasing image of Anna Parker, my beloved com- 
panion at school. Plain in her person and in her 
dress, she had no ambition to attract notice by 
external blandishments: and whilst she had high- 
er aims than most, she was one of the last in the 
school on whom a stranger would have bestowed 
observation— one of the last to make any effort to 
invite it. 

While to perform her own task well was her 
primary object, she was willing, at any time, to 
suspend it to do a kind office for another. If any 
of her companions, through negligence or acci- 
dent, needed assistance, she was ever ready and 
at hand: her work-bag was constantly open to all 
whose silk or crewels were mislaid or lost. Tales 
she would never tell of any; and none could tell 
tales of her. In school-cabals and mischief her 
name was never mentioned: suspicion dared not 
glance at her. And while divisions and conten- 
tions were continually arising among the rest, 
those who could unite in nothing else cordially 
agreed in admiring and loving Anna Parker. It 
would be needless to say that she was beloved by 
her governess, who used continually to refer us to 
her, as a pattern for our imitation. 
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You must not, however, expect to find schools 
peopled with such characters; nor allow yourself 
to feel chagrin and disappointment that it is not 
so. Recollect your father's remark, when we 
were so annoyed by the flies during our morning's 
walk: — ^That as we must not expect them to sus- 
pend their gambols, and obediently divide to the 
right and lefl till we had passed, so much less ought 
we to require our fellow creatures to give way to 
our opinions, to lay aside their prejudices, and to 
regulate their conduct in conformity to ours. The 
graces of meekness and forbearance are exhibited 
in their perfection, by our divine Teacher. He 
says, " Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart:" — and in proportion as your love to Him 
is excited, you will be disposed to keep this, and 
all His commandments. 

I think you mentioned two or three little ones 
among you. These I would particularly recom- 
mend to your attention; as, notwithstanding the 
well-known tenderness of their governess, they 
must naturally miss the fostering care of their 
mothers, in a much greater degree than such 
girls as you cim or ought to do. I trust there are 
no ladies in your school who would oppress them; 
especially as the period of that tender age is too 
recent for any of them to have forgotten the feel- 
ings inseparable from it. 

I must now tell you — ^but what do I see— -the 
end of my paper! so I must leave the many 
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things I had to say, unsaid; like some who find 
themselves at the verge of life, with many of their 
plans and schemes unaccomplished; and if, above 
all, the grand end and design of their being has 
been neglected, how dismal will their case be! 
Should they think of crowding the business of 
their immortal interests into the bottom of the 
page, just as I do the conclusion of my epistle, 
they may not succeed so well, for I find I have 
room to subscribe myself, 

your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER V. 

My dear Mother, 

Some parts of your last letter were as applica- 
ble and seasonable, as if you had been acquainted 
with my particular circumstances at the time. If 
I had leisure, I might write very often, to ask your 
advice about something that occurs amongst us, 
in which I am at a loss how to act: and yet if I 
were carefully to apply your general advice to 
these particular cases, I believe I should seldom 
do wrong. 

I find it very true that there are pains in all our 
pleasures, even in friendship, where I had least 
expected to find them. Jessy Cooke thinks I 
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have treated her unkindly, which I am sure was 
the farthest from my intention; and the more I 
think of what has passed, the more I am inclined 
to believe that I have done nothing inconsistent 
with true friendship. I now suspect that her 
views of it are not quite right ; though I confess 
they appeared, at first, very congenial with my 
own, and gave me a high idea of her sensibility. 
She will not allow it possible to have two friends, 
especially two confidants ; and she has no idea of 
friendship without secrets. She has told me a 
great many of hers, certainly; and was hurt be- 
cause I did not return her confidence. When 
she complained of it, I said what was very true, 
that, really, I had no secrets that I knew of; upon 
which she began laughing at me, and I felt very 
much mortified, (which was foolish, I know) and 
tried to recollect something to tell her, but I 
could think of nothing in the world except a siUy 
little afiair that once happened between Kitty and 
me, which I knew she would think it childish to 
repeat. I therefore only added, ''none, at least, 
that I have not told mamma." " Told your 
mamma! well, that is curious, indeed!" said she; 
"why, I never told mamma a secret in my life; 
she is the last person in the world I should think 
of saying any thing particular to." 

We were at this time walking arm in arm, up 
and down the long gravel walk. Grace Dacre 
was there also, reading to herself Every time 
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we passed, Jessy made a point of whispering very 
low, even when we were saying nothing that it 
would at all have signified for her to overhear. 
At last, as she was passing us, she looked off her 
book, saying, with a good-natured smile, *' Take 
care, Laura! take care! or I shall hear all your 
secrets." I was just then feeling vexed and dis- 
satisfied both with Jessy and myself, and couM 
not help replying, " O, it was no secret, I assure 
you; I was just then saying that I have none, 
and Jessy thinks me a child for it." — " I am glad 
of that," said Grace: " do you know now I am 
quite pleased to hear you say so ; I am a school- 
girl myself, to be sure, but I do dislike school- 
girl's secrets; come, let us have done with them, 
and walk together;" and with that she laid hold 
of my arm. This was all that passed, as well as I 
can remember; but poor Jessy took such ofience, 
you have no idea. She left us instantly, only 
saying that she had walked till she was tired; and 
there were Grace and I lefl alone together for the 
first time in our lives, for Jessy would never suf- 
fer me to walk with her before, because she said 
I was her friend. Grace immediately changed 
the conversation ; I knew she was too generous to 
say a word to Jessy's disadvantage. It was, mam- 
ma, just such a conversation as I think you would 
have listened to with pleasure. Grace is almost 
two years older than Jessy and I; and yet she 
loves to talk on subjects, and is interested about 
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things, that Jessy thinks quite childish. I dreifedw 
ed seemg her again, expecting she would re^ 
proach me with unkindness; hot that ia not h^r 
waj; she has avoided me ever since, and has net 
allowed me any opportunity to eacplain myself; 
only when we meet, putting on a cool, patient 
look, like a person that has heen injured: and if 
she is asked where I am, or any question about 
me, she answers in this way, — *' I don't know, 
indeed: Miss Dacre can tell you, I dare say." I 
am very much afraid she is of a mean, jealous 
temper, and will never be reconciled on any other 
term^ than my breaking completely with Grace,, 
which * I should be extremely unwilling to do» 
because she is just such a friend as I want. I 
beUeve> mamma, you would think her truly seri- 
ous. Last Sunday evening we had a delightful 
walk together in the garden. She soon turned the 
conversation to religious subjects. O, it was so 
different to the foolish chats I have had there 
sometimes with .others! When I said how difficult 
I found it, among so many pursuits, and so many 
con^anions, to fix my thoughts upon thpse things, 
she assured me that she felt the same ; but added, 
that she was sure our temptations to delay, and to 
neglect religion, were fewer and weaker now, 
than they would be by and by. '' It will, I have 
no doubt," she said> '' be far more difficult to give 
our hearts to God, and to give up the world when 
iv!9 leave school, than it ia now: and if we wait till 

VOL. V. 3 
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it seems quite pleasant and easy to do, it will never 
be done. Besides, I often think of those lines in 
the little hymn which I am not ashamed of quoting 
even now, 

< T will please ns to look back and see 
That our whole Iveea v/eee thine.' " 

You may remember, dear mother, how suitable 
the conclusion of your last letter was to our con- 
versation: I could not help reading it to Grace 
who, when I had done so, thanked me, and said, 
with the tears in her eyes, that she had lost her 
mother. I know you will rejoice that I am likely 
to gain such a friend: but yet I am very sorry 
about poor Jessy. 

Your afiectionate 

Laura. 



LETTER VI. 

It is no small gratification to me, to hold con- 
verse with you, my beloved child; especially, as 
I find the hints I suggest are applied to the pur- 
poses for which they are intended; and that, as oc- 
casions arise, your general conduct is likely to be 
regulated by a parent's care, though not immedi- 
ately under her eye. 

That a degree of mutual disappointment should 
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arise between your new friend, Jessy Cooke, and 
yourself, is not very surprising; nor, when the 
lesson it conveys is duly considered, is it much to 
be regretted. It would be needless, at present, to 
expatiate on this young lady's character; for we 
are not yet sufficiently acquainted with it, to have 
any decided opinion; and till we have, we had 
better suspend our animadversions. When time 
shall have enabled you to form a more accurate 
estimate, she will find her proper level in your 
esteem. Probably, were you acquainted with the 
circuinstances of her childhood— could you per- 
ceive whence her mistaken notions originate—- 
you would pity, rather than blame her. She may 
not have been under the care of her parents at 
that important season, when iirst the ^' young 
idea" begins ** to shoot." Her mother may 
have been prevented from attending to the mental 
culture ofhtr family, by — ^by something, which to 
her, at least, may have appeared of more import- 
ance. However this may be, let not the intimacy 
you so hastily formed, as suddenly subside,— 
though it is, indeed, but the common fate of these 
warm first-sight friendships; nor by any thing in 
3fotir look and manner, attempt to retaliate the an* 
kindness of hers, which would be quite as unjus- 
tifiable as to return railing for railing. There is 
no species of warfare more disitigenuous than 
this: it is annoying others, without allowing theni 
the opportunity (^defending themselves: and it is 
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capable of inflicting as severe a smart, as more 
open and direct accusations. Rather endeavor, 
my love, to conciliate your friend by persevering 
kindness and good humor. It may, perhaps, be 
in your power, and more especially in Miss Da« 
ore's, who is still <^er, to render her an essential 
service, by endeavoring to improve her character. 
Not that I should imagine either of you equal to 
ihe task of educating your school-fellows — ^having, 
at present, too much to do in that way for your* 
selves: ^our lessons, at least, will be more suita* 
bly and effectually dispensed by example than by 
precept. 

As Miss Jessy is so fond of secrets, she mi^ht 
occasionally be gratified by the perusal of certain 
passages in our correspondence: at least it would 
prevent the appearance of reserve; and might 
have other advantages. Perhaps, when she per* 
ceives on what terms you are with your mother, 
and sees whsit good friends a mother and daugh- 
ter may be, she may be disposed to cultivate a 
more amiable frankness with hers. 

I am pleased at the increasing intimacy between 
you and Miss Dacre, most especially, because 
she is one with whom you can converse on this 
most interesting subject. But is there only oni 
in your school who ' 'remembers her Creator in the 
days of her youth?" What! only one *' inquiring 
the way to Zion, with her face thitherward ? ** 
Only one who finds Wisdom's ways to be ^' wsiya 
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of pleasantness? " Whfle many of your number, 
in their restless desires after earthly things, may 
be eagerly crying, *' who will show us aaygood?" 
— ^I would hope that there are a few, at least, sin- 
cerely disposed to say, '* Lord, lift thou up the 
light of thy countenance upon us!" 

Walking through the town this morning, I 
passed a door where crowds were pressing in to 
make (as they imagined) cheap purchases, of 
some travelling people, who profess to be selling 
their goods at a low price. I feared they would 
be disappointed in their bargains: at all events, 
they may be certain that nothing is given away; 
mnr any thing to be obtained there at a price, 
either cheap or dear, which '^the moth will not 
corrupt," or time destroy. But are there not 
commodities pressed upon our notice^ which will 
exceed expectation, and which can be injured 
neither by time nor accident? And have we not 
seen muhitndes pass on regardless, as though 
they heard it not? — ** Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth, come and buy, without money and without 
price," has little effect on those who diesire only 
this world for their portion; although these offers 
are adapted to every want of every human crea- 
ture; although they proffer fbod to nourish, rai- 
ment to cover, jewels to adorn, fruits and flowers 
to refresh, balm to heal, and cordials to revive; 
and these are all freely offered, though purchased 
aot with corruptible silver and gold. What a 

3* 
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hi^piness it is, my dear Laura, that this language 
is not unintelligible to you! From a child you 
haTe been taught the Holy Scriptures. Many 
there are, even in this Christian land, wha are as 
ignorant of the truth as the poor heathens of whom 
we hear so much. May you, my child, who have 
'* line upon line, and precept upon precept," glow 
in grace as well as in wisdom and stature ; that 
80 you may be in favor with God, as well as with 
your fellow creatures. 

But remember, that it is not by reading nor 
hearing alone, that you must expect these effects 
to follow. It is only when reflection and prayer 
accompany those means, that we can hope the 
good seed will take root and grow. David, yov 
know, meditated much on the word of God, ^and 
** hid it in his heart," for this reason, ''that he 
might not sin against him." And be assured, my 
dear child, that you will find no antidote so effec- 
tual against the sins and follies of your age. 

Believe me 

your affectionate Mother. 
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LETTER VII. 

Jiy dear Mother, 

I AM afraid sometimes you will be quite tired 
with the relation of my school adventures; ia 
which you cannot possibly be so much interesled 
as I am. But when I remember the kindness 
with which you have always attended to my little 
affairs, in the midst of your own important ones, I 
feel assured that you will receive my rambling 
^istles with the same indulgence. 

Since I wrote last, we have had an addition to 
MV number: a Miss Biggins. Oh, mamma! soch 
teuriosity! She is the only child of a very rkh 
nan, who they say has made his fortune suddenly. 
Although she is as old as I am, she has had no 
kind of education before ; so that it would be very 
wrong to laugh at her; especially as she is ex- 
tremely good-natured and obliging, and very de- 
sirous to improve. But really it is difficult to 
help it sometimes, there is something so droll in 
her look and manner. She is very short, fat, and 
rosy; and stutters a httle, particularly when she 
is either puzzled or angry. Phillis Parker can 
mimic her exactly; but, I do assure you, I h^ve 
only heard her do it once, and then she was very 
angry with herself afterwards. 

Some days ago, one of the girls wad telling ub 
of a custom at the school she has lately left, (whioh 
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I think fix>m her manner of expressing herself 
most have been a verj different one from this). 
They used, she said, once a week, to write 
IhaughU: that is, some short sentence, ^'oiit of 
tiieir own heads," as she caJled it, which was if* 
terwards sabmitted to the goyemess's inspection. 
" But, la!" said she, '' we do nothing of that sort 
at this school: I never saw sach a school in mj 
life!" Several of us agreed that we should like 
verj well to try our talents at thought-making, if 
Mrs. W. approved of it; at which she was much 
pleased, and said, " Dacre, dear! do you ask her if 
we may!" Mrs. W. very readily consented to our 
making the attempt; so we idl set about it, and 
could think of nothing- but otu: thoughts all the 
week. I should have told you, that poor Miss 
Biggins, when it was first proposed^ came up to 
Grace and me with- such a queer puzzled face, 
saying, — *' A thought! dear, I can't do it, I 'm 
sure ! — what sort of a thought ? — what do they 
mean, I wonder!" " Why, think of something, 
and that will be a thought, won't it?" said PhiUis 
Parker. Grace, however, kindly endeavored to 
explain it to her, by an example:- upon which 
some one cried out, ''That is not fair! there's 
Grrace Dacre helping Miss Biggins to write her 
thought." To which Miss Biggins replied, with 
more spirit than usual, *' No, but ^e is not, 
though; if I can 't make one myself, I won't make 
any at all." 
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This was the very thing, as you may suppose, 
to excite Fanny Fielding's ambition. Grace and 
I found her one evening scribbling away upon her 
slate, as intently as if her welfare for life depend** 
ed upon her succeeding. She looked up at ut 
with her worried, anxious face; and said, '' I 
heartily wish this had never been thought of: it 
will be nothing but vexation to me, I foresee. 
Mine, I know, of the whole number, will be the 
very worst." ** That is very unlikely indeed," 
said Grace; '' perhaps you only mean that you 
are afraid, that, of the whole number, it will not 
be the very best" ** Nay, that I am quite cer- 
tain of," said Fanny. " Well," said Grace, 
^' and suppose it is not?" '' Suppose it is not! 
Really, Grace," said she, '' I do admire to hear 
joa ask that question so coolly! You that are 
rare of writing a good one ; it is easy enough to be 
00 calm and philosophical about it." '* But I am 
not at all sure of writing a good one, "said Grace; 
** indeed I am pretty sure I shall not: yet, I coin 
feas, I don't feel very anxious about it; and per* 
haps that gives me some chance of success." 
"Well, now," said Fanny, ''suppose you were 
— ^I know you will not)— but suppose you were to 
write a very poor one ; just tell me if you would 
not feel very much mortified?" " Perhaps I 
might," said Grace; '' but then I should be more 
mortified afterwards, for being very much morti- 
fied, than for having written a poor thought/' 
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** Well, well, / am no stoic, nor ever shall be," 
said Fanny; *'so do tell me, now, what I shall 
write about ?" ** About my stoical philosophy, and 
welcome, if you pleaae^" said Grace, laughing; 
and so we lefl her. 

For my own part, I must confess, I had no idea 
before how difficult it is to tiiinJc, I could, to be 
sure, have written half a hundred sentences piece- 
meal from books ; but to invent any thing of one's 
own, not exactly common-place, you know, is a 
very different kind of thing. 

Well, mamma, this evening was the time fixed 
for Mrs. W. to see them. Our slips of paper 
were placed before her, and she read them aloiid, 
in their turns. What diverted me most was, to 
watch the girls while their own thoughts were be- 
ing read. Some laughed, some colored, some 
jogged their neighbors' elbows. Poor Fanny 
Fielding looked quite pale all the time. I am 
afraid it would not amuse you much, if I were to 
transcribe our fine thoughts for your in&pection. 
Some were not very original, certainly: for in- 
stance, — " Virtue and vice are very opposite 
qualities." — *' Time flies swiftly. "^ — ** How amia- 
ble is virtue!" &c. But what do you imagine 
Phillie Parker's was? — -jttst like her! ** There is 
no having thoughts without thAvkmg.^^ But I must 
tell you poor Miss Biggins 's, because it passed 
off so much better than could be expected: it was 
this-— '* Them that hasn't any patience, can never 
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have no leamir^,'* Oh, mamma! the moment it 
was read, the whole school burst out a-laughing; 
and she, poor girl! stood covered with confusion. 
There was not one who did not laugh (for I did, 
I confess), except Grace Dacre. But Mrs. W., 
in her commanding way, put a stop to it by say- 
ing, that, in her opinion, this, in point of senti- 
ment, was one of the best sentences she had read: 
its incorrectness, she observed, was merely inci- 
dental; a few weeks' attention to Murray would 
enable her to rectify those mistakes. 

The tears overflowed poor Miss Biggins 's eyes 
as Mrs. W. said this. To turn our attention from 
her, I suppose, Mrs. W. then began to look over 
some of our papers again; and said, smiling, '' As 
to these thoughts of you elder ones, perhaps I 
might give this general opinion: that Grace Da- 
cre^s is the most acute; Miss Raymond's the most 
correct; Fanny Fielding's the most ornamented; 
Laura's, the most simple; Phillis's, the most origi- 
nal; and Miss Biggins's, the most useful." 

With this sentence we were dismissed ; and so 
it has ended very well: though I do not think 
Fanny is quite satisfied with hers; for she has 
been teasing Grace, and me, too, all the time I 
have been writing, to know what we supposed 
Mrs. W. exactly meant by ornamented, 

I am sorry to see that I have filled my whole 
letter with this silly affair. It has, however, 
taught me one thing; and that is, how much one 
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may say and write without thinking: since it took 
me more time to write a single sentence with a 
tiiought in it, than the longest letter I have ever 
sent you. Farewell, dear mamma! pray exciise 
all the faults and thoughthssneas of your 

Laura. 



LETTER VIII. 

Bfy dear Lanra, 

Far from being wearied with your school anec- 
dotes, I feel much interested in them; as they 
afford me an opportunity, both of watching the 
unfoldings of your character, and of correcting 
what I may deem exceptionable in your views or 
your conduct, as occurrences arise. Besides, my 
dear, I am your mother, 

I am disposed to congratulate you on the addi- 
tion made to your number in Miss Biggins: and 
hope it will prove mutually advantageous. I say 
mutually, because, whatever her deficiencies may 
be,^ since she is '^ good-natured, obliging, and 
very desirous to improve," her example may be 
useful to the most accomplished among you. For 
these are sterling qualities, in which, sometimes, 
the most accomplished are deficient. 
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It is such a little time since yon entered that 
flfchod-room, a stranger — since you sat forlorn in 
tlMr windoWHseat^ the object of your 8choot*fel- 
lows* curiosity — that you are well qualified to 
syfdpathize with a new-comer. And although 
ymi are neither fat nor rosy, it is probable that 
eV^n you might furnish matter for ridicule, by 
some unconscious peculiarity in your manner or 
appearance. Indeed, when people are so dispos- 
ed, they will never be at a loss for subjects on 
which to exercise this foolish propensity: just as 
a kitten sports with every thing that comes in her 
way, not because it is appropriate, but because 
she is playful. In Miss Biggins 's being ** short, 
ftt, and rosy," there is, at least, no crime: and 
as the impediment in her speech is decidedly a 
ittllifortune, I hope your firiend Phillis will prove 
that she was really angry with herself, by never 
repeating the unkindness of mimicking it. 

I was going to say that had I been present when 
Miss Biggins's thought was read, I might have 
joined in the laugh ; though it would not have been 
at her expense. I might have laughed, my dear 
Laura, to see a number of young ladies,' in the 
yery act of exercising their thoughts, affording 
stteh a proof of its being to them a novel employ- 
naent, by the reception which they gave to the 
first efi^orts of an uninstructed girl, and a stran- 
ger. Yet I rather think I should have felt as 
Bfrs. W. did. None are just objects of ridicule 

VOL. V. 4 
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fi>r being destitute of that which thej have had 
DO means of acquiring. A ploughman, seated at 
a nobleman's table, would most probably excite 
it; but it would be misplaced ; because elegance 
of manners is no more to be expected in him, than 
awkwardness in a man of polite education. In- 
deed, my dear, it is difficult to select a fit object 
for ridicule: certainly not ignorance; for even 
^en it arises from inattention and indolence, it 
is rather to be lamented than laughed at: nor is 
its aspect ludicrous, but rather pitiable, when it is 
the involuntary effect of circumstances. As the 
habit of thinking becomes more frequent, I am 
persuaded that you will be so seriously occupied 
in remedying your own deficiencies, as to feel 
little inclination to smile at those of others. 

When I called on our poor neighbor Woodly 
the other day, intending to present him with a 
Bible, I was greatly disappointed to find that 
neither husband nor wife could read. In this cir- 
cumstance, however, we could discern nothing to 
excite a smile; although the acknowledgement, 
that they did not know their letters, was very in- 
correctly expressed. Now Miss Biggins is in a 
similar predicament ; and so are you, and so am I, 
in a certain degree, while there yet remains any 
thing which it is desirable for us to know, but 
which we have not had the opportunity of learn- 
ing. I rejoice that this young lady, by her 
change of circumstances, will now have the means 
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of improvement: thus the superiority afforded by 
fortune becomes of real value. Opulence is the 
soil in which many a fair floweret unfolds, which 
could otherwise never expand and diffuse its fra- 
grance. It is of great importance that young 
persons should form an accurate estimate of the 
value of wealth.^ They cannot too early learn, 
that its chief excellence consists in affording the 
means of intellectual improvement, of assisting 
the necessitous, and of increasing the happiness 
of all within their sphere. I would hope, there- 
fore, my dear, that your attachment to your young 
friends may never be proportioned to the number 
of thousands they may inherit; but to the influ- 
ence such advantages have upon their characters. 
Learn to distinguish^ and to respect true merit, 
idiether in situations above or beneath you. 

As the want of knowledge exposes the most 
amiable to ridicule, as well as to many more seri- 
ous disadvantages, those on whom Providence has 
smiled in this respect have great cause for thank- 
fiilness. And while they are diligent in improv- 
ing their own privileges, they will be equally 
zealous in assisting others who are destitute of 
them. 

Those who feel thinking to be so very laborious 
will find, that in proportion to their perseverance, 
the mind will attain vigor; and mental exercises 
will become more facile and delightful. How 
nach does our own happiness, and that of others, 
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depend upon the right exercise of our thinking 
powers! May you, my Laura, be able to say witii 
die Psalmist, '' I hate vain thoughts, but thy Urn 
do I love." '' In the multitude of my tiwmf^ 
within me, thy comforts delight my soul." Thi;, 
above all other things, is the earnest hope of 

your affectionate Molbtr. 



LETTER IX. 



I WRITE rather sooner than usual, in order 'to 
request you to execute a few little commmMm 
lor me, of which I subjoin the list. But sbouU 
jou think the first unnecessary, I shall beqpHle 
contented to do without it ; although they are vwy 
generally worn here, and certainly look veiy pre^ 
•ty; and mine is getting rather shabby. (GnM€ 
has one.) 

There is, I know, some danger of paying too 
much attention to dress, among so many girls, 
some of whom think of little else. And yet it 
4oe8 tend in a great degree to check the love ef 
it, to observe, that those are generally the OMSt 
dressy who have least sense ; and that those jh^ 
jure iso much engrossed by it are vulgar in>tlMir 
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■ynds, if not in their manners. Poor Miss 
gins came loaded with expensive finery; while 
Grace Dacre and Miss Raymond, who have the 
highest connexions of any in the school, are the 
plainest dressed of any of us. It was quite divert- 
ing to see the unfeigned astonishment of some of 
those dressy girls, when Mrs. W. assured them 
that Grace and Miss Raymond dressed as they ^ 
did, not from necessity, bat choice: as they were 
both intrusted with such an ample allowance, as 
would enable them, if they pleased, to be the gay- 
est of any in the school. That any body should 
dress plainly who could afford to be fine, seemed / 
quite beyond their comprehension. 

When I once told Mrs. W. that Grace had 
cured me of the love of dress, she bade me beware 
oi deceiving myself. For, she said, that if my 
determination arose merely from the common pro- 
pensity to imitate those we love, — if my next 
friend happened to be fond of dress, I should Sdon 
follow her example also. To that I replied, that 
I was sure I never should or could choose for a 
friend one who was very fond of dress. At which 
she smiled, and said that I did not yet know what 
I should or could do: and added, that strange as I 
might think it, and strange as it' was, she had 
known a few young persons, (to say nothing of 
dd ones) of superior sense, taste, and intelligence, 
and even, she believed, of sincere piety, and such 
. es I might be. proud, to call my friends, who yet. 

4* 
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^^ettowcd a yery improper share of their tiineiHiil 
attention on dress, and betrayed an iniMrdinaie 
kiterest in.it. She regarded it, indeed, ^as*^ 
fftiable weakness, and lamentable inconsist^noy^in 
their ickaiacters; but so it was; 'and, 'therefore, 
ahe advised 1 me 1 to form my principles and cim- 
dbct, in this respect, on ^ome more sttbstantifd 
foundation than the practice of an amiable friend. 
8be then endearored to convince me, that troe 
laste, DO .less than right principle, forbids exeeas 
•of ornament, and excessive thought about it. How 
riiaagreeable it is to see a showy company, «vei^ 
mme of .which has evidently done her uim^H! 
One's eyes are perfectly fatigued with wandenng 
fioam one /fine .tiling to. another. And yet, I must 
-eonfeas, -that I -aometimes feel the very -same 
propensity myself; only I hope that time, and 
thought, and good advice, and the example 6( 
those I most respect and admire, will cure it. 

Mrs. W. aJlows that 'there may be as -midh 
pride in extreme plainness, -as in excessive atten- 
-tion to dress, '-'-and more affectation; and she 
thinks there is a proper degree of- regard to our 
outward appeaiiaAce,-in which every one must be 
regulated, by. their own circumsti»ces, connexions, 
land conscience. But, -she says, there ought tobe 
no hesitation on the subject in the case of those, 
.who oottki only indulge 'in an ornamental style of 
dsass^at the expense of the poor- and the destitute: 
^aftd'tliat it4a generally thus with the limited allows 
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uce of youDg persons. There are many, at least, 
who have only to choose whether thej will be gay 
or generous; whether they will give their little 
overplus to the hungry and the ignorant, or to the 
aMlliner and jeweller. 

^O ^TOamma! 'how ^many things there aroilo 
learn! I do not i mean >«uch only as our masteoB 
teach us; but things nnich more difficult. thaath^y 
are. * Sometimes I almost despair of thinking and 
deing* right; there are so many different opiniom, 
and so many different ways of viewing thinga; 
yet, «& dear Grace says, .with a simple, sincere 
desire to do so, «nd an habitual reference i to .the 
eye and to the ^ will of God, we need not .fear, 
kewever-weak and ignorant in ourselves, that jirb 
•ludl 'greatly mistake: but the danger is in forget* 
ting 'this, and « yielding to- the bias of our emm in- 
elinalions. 

Leeght to be very' thankful, that while I am ao 
yi qcMdified to direct my own conduct, I have ao 
many friends able and willing to assist me, and, 
ibore ell, if I find any disposition to look to-kim 
HfIio has promised to be the guide of nay youth. 
¥eer dutiful end affisetionate 

Laoba. 
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LETTER X. 

I AM much pleased, my dear Laura, that 700 
are so well prepared to acquiesce in my refusal 
to furnish you with the principaL article,, in your 
list of commissions. I must teU you plainly that 
I do not think it at all necessary: besides, that I 
find it would be rather too costly for me, and 
rather too showy for you. 

It is well that yx>ur mind is so far fortified 
against that prevailing evil, the love of dress. I 
should be sorry, indeed, if in addition to those 
acquirements, which we hope will be permanent, 
one should be added which, on your return home, 
youwiU find it necessary to unlearn: (no uncom- 
mon case, I fear!) and I am glad you are aware 
of the danger. I believe you will not be appr^ 
hensive of my passing to the other extreme. A 
becoming, subordinate attention to appearance, is, 
I think, forbidden neither by reason nor scripture. 
Even some things that are merely ornamental, 
furnish employment to thousands of industrious 
families; and, for those who can really afford it, 
to encourage them is a far more effectual method 
of supporting the poor, than indiscriminate alms- 
giving. I am decidedly of Mrs. W.'s opinion, 
that there are those, who while they affect greaj 
strictness in dress, foster as much pride as others 
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wlio pay the most regard to it. But having con- 
ceded thus much, to which, it is probable, that in 
your whole number I should not find a dissentient 
voice, I would endeavor to confirm your views of 
the subject, by exposing some of the evils to 
which a passion for dress would lead you. An 
evil it is, of no small magnitude, when it tempts 
uato pass the bounds of our pecuniary resources; 
or even barely to keep within them: in which 
case, while we are so amply providing for the in- 
doitrious poor, we may be imperceptibly descen- 
ding to the saoie level. Thousands have tbus 
bMoght themselves to participate in their necessi- 
ties, without the advantages of industry to cof^e 
witb them. Jt is- really painful to observe the ez- 
psBsive hahits of ^ome families, especially in this 
itiqiect, who might support their . pretensions to 
gentility *much better by a plainer appearance. 
Inleiit only on the present moment, they forget 
to-fBorrow. The gratification of being among the 
firat in a new fathion, is purchased at whatever 
price; and as, when it becomes general it loses 
its eharm, there can be, comparatively, but a few 
able to attain this distinction, — an honor for which 
such anxiety, study, and expense, are thought 
Allowable. Alas! what an employment of .that 
time and those talents of which a solemn account 
will -shortly be required! 

This sad propensity, from the titled lady down 
tathe kitchen maid, maintains the most destnio* 
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tive progression. The former, in spite of all her 
exertions, discovers, to her mortification, that she 
is presently overtaken hy the class immediatelj 
beneath her; and they, in their turn, are obliged 
to advance by their neighbors in the rear. Thus 
is each urged on, till the two extremes nearly ap- 
proximate. 

It is obvious, that the higher classes (however 
averse they might be to admit the fact) are event- 
ually impelled by the lower: for were these to 
remain stationary, so rapid a progression would 
become unnecessary; and vanity itself might en- 
joy a transient repose. It is amusing to observe 
in what different lights singtdarity is viewed by 
amateurs in dress: for while that which is singu- 
lar as being o/cl-fashioned, is ridiculed and dis- 
carded, to be singular in a new one would to someT 
afford the highest gratification. One would imag- 
ine, that the estate, the reputation, the existence 
(we will not say the soul) depended, with many, 
on their sporting something entirely new; while 
on^those who (from attention to higher duties) are 
not such adepts in the science, they look down 
with conscious superiority. O, that half this 
anxiety were manifested, that (in a better sense) 
** old things might pass away, and all things be- 
eome new!" 

Do but compare for a moment, a woman actuat-v^ 
ed by this pitiful spirit of competition and love of 
show, with another, who, occupied by things of 
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real importance, dresses with simplicitj, firugality, 
and propriety, according to her station, totally un- 
moyed by the rivalry and splendor of her dressy 
neighbors; and then ju^ge which of the two is 
the most dignified-^(or to employ a term more in- 
telligible to some) the most genteel. 

I wish, my dear Laura, that those among you, 
with whom this mania has commenced, would but 
calculate how large a proportion of time, and es- 
pecially of tl^ught, it commonly engrosses; and 
then let reason and conscience decide how far it 
is injurious to mental and moral growth. Does it 
not seem with some ''the one thing needdil," to 
which all that is really so is sacrificed? 

When we contemplate our various relations— 
what we owe to our fellow creatures, to ourselves, 
and to God — ^is it not fearful to reflect upon the 
large portion of time and the undue degree of in- 
terest devoted to the ornament of bodies which 
must so, soon decay, and fall into ruin! '' Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also." To 
ascertain the ruling passion of the mind, and its 
effeciSy it would be useful to make a pause, and 
recollect how seldom such vain cogitations are 
interrupted by these momentous subjects, which 
ought to predominate in minds destined to an im- 
mortal existence. And, on the contrary, to let 
conscience witness how frequently those vanities 
intrude into the house of God, and even into the 
closet! Such an observation as this, however, 
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would be to many unintelligible: it wouki be 
" speaking in an unknown tongue " to those whose 
closets witness only the business of the toilet, or 
the perusal of a romance. But there is a time 
approaching, when ''the mantles, and the'wfann- 
ples, and the crisping pins, must be laid aside ;"fbr 
" the fashion of this world passeth away ! " " Strait 
is: the gate, and narrow is the way that leads to 
life; and few there be who go in thereat." Btit 
that happy few are clothed in robes of spotless 
whiteness, and unrivalled, for glory and beauty, 
by the most costly manufactures of this World. 
Their garb and ornaments, indeed, give them the 
appearance of singularity in the midst of an evil 
generation: for they are evidently pilgrims and 
strangers, passing on to another country: and 
who partake, with self-denying moderation, of the 
enjoyments of this, with which they are supplied 
from stage to stage. 

Let not your ambition, then, my Laura, be de- 
graded to such things as '' braiding the hair, and 
gold, and pearls, and costly array;" but rather 
strive to attain a meek and quiet spirit, and the 
rest of those christian graces, which manifest td 
what country we are bound: for these are, " in tto 
sight of God, o^ great price." Let your languag(D 
still be with our revered poet, 

** Then will I set my heart to find 
Inward adorniDgs of the mind ; 
Knowledge and virtue, truth and grace; 
These are the robes of richest dress." 
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Aithongh, from my neglecting your commission, 
many will be beforehand with you in the new 
fashion, you will not be disconcerted at this, nor 
sufier such a trifle to be a disappointment. Let 
your chief ambition be, that none shall get the 
start of you in better things. We are solicitous, 
as you well know, my dear girl, to gratify all your 
reasonable wishes, as far as we can; but it is no 
part of our plan to expend ail upon you now; or, 
by vMnd indulgence, to cherish such dispositions 
as must, eventually, prove inimical to your happi* 
ness. We would lay a foundation for the welfare 
of our Laura when her parents are sleeping in 
the dust. 

Your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER XI. 

I AM really surprised, my dear mamma, to find 
how near Christmas is! This, I am sure, has not 
appeared a long half year to me: it seems but a 
little while since that fine summer's morning, 
when I took a sorrowful leave of you. And this 
I think I can say, that the pleasure I feel at the 
prospect of the approaching vacation, arises en- 
tirely from the delightful hope of seeing you, my 

VOL. V. 5 
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dear» dear papa, mamma* and Kitfy! apd not at 
all from the thought of heing. i ebaaed firomi Oib 
leitraints and emplo|rmeats of sohooL I pitf thoM 
nho are going home* to spend the- time i&iidleaefls 
and indulgence ; and. rejoice to. think tliat tbig 
iHOuU:. not be mj/ casO) enen; if I wena efver aa 
auich. disposed; to. it I hope to xeturn; ta aehool^ 
not with reluctance, but with> renewed acdorr foi 
my puriMiits; it wiUako be a gDsat pleasure to.meet 
manjiofimy. school associates agaio^-rr^ear Grace, 
eap^iallj^; besidesz Mrs. W,., whose kindness I 
ahall never forgei. 

I ahfdl s2Ly nothing* about myi. improittment in 
any respect, as you will so soon be able t<b judge 
of thatj for yoursebKea: only: I must just tell you 
beforehand, not to expect too much, as you know 
it is only half a year; and I have had a great 
many things to attend to in that time. 

I am glad, now, that you and papa decided as 
you did, about some things that I was, at first, 
very desirous to learn. -Aaid so, I think, is Mrs. 
W. She appears to regret it when the ladies' pa- 
vents are ansdoua (as most of them are) for their 
daughters to acquire a variety of accomplish^ 
ments: because it prevents their making greal 
proficiency in* any one of them: and, especially^ 
asi it prevents, their giving sufficient attention to 
puvsuits, which she considers, of far higher impor-^ 
tance. 

EiymsL' Mrw Biggins, mamma^ desired that, hia 
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"daughter might learn Bvery thing that money could 
fny for; -and particularized painting on velvet, and 
playing on the tambourine ! It is well, I think, that 
Mrs. W. has better ideas of education than poor 
Mf. ffiggins; or his daughter would be rendered 
more ttdiciilous-'— that is, I mean, would be mofe 
iexpofled to ridicule from inconsiderate people, 
ihan before she came to school. 

Mrs. W. is constantly urging us to take pains, 
and ipay every attention to whatever we attempt 
4o %cquire ; but she is very anxious that we should 
•distiogukh between mere accomplishments, and 
tbat sterling knowledge which furnishes and en- 
Aai^ea tiie tiund. Even accomplishments, she 
•aaya, are chiefly to be valued as they tend to re- 
£flie the taet^y and extend the views: and I have 
<^H heard her observe, that life is too short to 
alk^ 4isto 4evote much of it to any thing that may 
4iot dkeotly or indirectly become useful to oor- 
«eliKeli*er others. She once knew a young lady, 
if^ liad devoted her whole life to learnii^ to play 
<oli the hvLTp, -She succeeded, as might be expect- 
ed, ia -her object — ^that of playing on the harp 
better thaa any of her friends: but what then? 
"What a terrible mistake," said Mrs. W. "/o' 
a biu&g sent iato the world to prepare for immor- 
tality!" 

Yen were rights mamraO) in your opinion of 
Mias Biggins; for I reidly think she is very imr 
frovaik by educatiou* You have no idea iiow 
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patiently she applies: and how eagerly she seems 
to receive the new ideas, that are every day 
presented to her mind. 

We are just now reading ** Gregory^ Lessons," 
which I remember being so much interested in 
four years ago ; especially the astronomical parts, 
which made me first love to look at the stars, and 
to think of them, and of Him who '^ calls them 
all by their names," as I lay awake at night, and 
saw them twinkling through the window-panes. 
It is all new, as you may suppose, to Miss Big- 
gins; and she seems quite pleased, and anxious 
to know more. Now this, as I heard Mrs. W. 
explaining to her, has opened her mind, furnished 
it with new ideas, and afforded her a new source 
of pleasure ; pleasure, too, of a noble and elevating 
kind. While, if she had been employing the 
same time in scratching upon a piece of velvet, 
she might, indeed, have been able to produce a 
gay screen or work-bag; but her mind would have 
remained as uncultivated as before. How many 
young women one may see, as Mrs. W. says, who 
can display a great variety of showy acquirements, 
and yet, are pretty nearly as common, narrow, 
and vulgar-minded, as those who have received 
no education at all! ** Not that I would infer," 
said she, ^' that all things which are called accom- 
plishments should rank no higher in our estima- 
tion, than drawing a flower; since some of them, 
when properly studied, approach^ very nearly, in 
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their effects upotk the mind, to more solid acquis 
aitiotis. But yet, with respect to «ii of them^ I 
would eyer keep in mind the hremty of life, and the 
gram! business of it." 

I was sure you would be pleased to hear how 
ttitich Mre. W.'s ideas, on this subject, accord with 
youm and papa's; and that, afle^ all your anxiety, 
yoo haTd intrusted your poor Laura to one, who 
ifl wo mueh more anxious to make her wise and 
good, than showy and brilliant. I hope her kind 
intentions And yours may not be t^holly disappoint- 
ed. I knotr %Bko9e fault it will be if they are. 

We are so very busy now, that perhaps I shall 
not b« able to write again before we meet; and I 
poatpone all further particulars till that happy day. 
Bat I iiope, dearest mother, that you will afford 
one more of your kind letters to your affectionate 

Laura. 



LETTER Xn. 

Vf dear Chfld, 

It was b»t a few evehings ago, that poor Kittjr 
suddenly eitclaimed, with great animation, " This 
d«f fortnight Laura will be here!" " If nothing 
kuppens to prevent it," said your papa. **'I*o 

]^e^ttt itr" tepfied Kitty: " dear papa, #hfat citt 

5* 
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happen to prevent it?" "That I cannot tell, 
indeed," replied he; " and I hope nothing will: 
but you remember how they are reproved, who 
speak too confidently of ' going into such a city;' 
and how we are warned not to ' boast of to-morrow, 
as we know not what a day may bring forth.' " 
The genera] propriety of this, Kitty could not 
dispute: though, I fear, it did not tend to check 
the confidence of her expectations in the present 
instance. 

I relate this little circumstance, my dear Laura, 
to prepare you for a disappointment, which it 
gives me a great deal of pain to conununicate. 
As the time approached for your return, we, as 
well as yourself, began to indulge many agree- 
able anticipations; and hoping it would increase 
our pleasure and yours, I had written to request 
my young friend Charlotte to come, and make 
her promised visit to us during the Christmas 
vacation. She accepted the invitation, and has 
been with us a few days. But how long she may 
remain, or in what manner be conveyed hence, is 
extremely uncertain. She came safe and well, 
but is now confined with an acute fever, which 
affords little prospect of a speedy recovery. And 
as our medical attei^dai^t cannot yet ascertain what 
form her disorder may assume, n,or how it may 
tenhinate, we think it best, that our dear Laufa 
should forego the expected pleasure; provided 
it is convenient to Mrs, W.. to allow you to 
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remain with her, ; of which she will soon inform 
you. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that we shall 
not meet before midsummer: I need not say, my 
dear girl, that the disappointment is as much ours 
as yours; but as it is unavoidable, I hope we shall 
all acquiesce in it cheerfully. As there are few 
evils without their accompanying good, we hope 
that you will derive a valuable lesson from the 
present, circumstance. However common-place 
the observation, it is an established and important 
truth, and one of which the young need to be 
continually reminded, that this is a world of un- 
certainties and disappointments. You may, with 
propriety, my love, view the event as a sample 
of your future experience. I was going to add, 
well will it be if crosses of no greater magnitude 
await you. But He who dispenses our sorrows 
is best acquainted with the kind and degree of 
sufiering necessary to our eventual happiness. 
Our lesser trials, as well as our heavier calamities, 
come alike under the cognisance of Him who re- 
gards " a sparrow falling to the ground," as well 
as the desolating earthquake. It is well, however, 
that futurity is concealed from our view: as fore- 
knowledge, if we possessed it, could not enable us 
to " add one cubit to our stature, nor to make one 
hair white or black." Could we have foreseen 
the extent of our separation, it would have ren- 
ered the parting still more painful: could we 
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have foreseen what has occasioned it, we migfaft 
have withheld our invitation to Charlotte ; — ^whea, 
^ther for her or for ua, the circumstance may 
eventually prove a propitious one. 

Not having seen her since the time of her dear 
mother's death, when she was an infant, I wu 
anxious to see whether she inherits those excek 
lences which I so highly venerated in her parent^ 
and by which she is still endeared to my memor/. 
How far my hopes were fulfilled in this respect, 
I may tell you on a future occasion: at present, 
all our attention is engrossed by her alarming 
situation. We know not but she may be going 
to join her parents very soon; and if she is prv* 
pared for such a change, it is well; for she has 
now no ability to attend to her eternal interestsL 
Let this affecting occurrence stimulate you, my 
dear Laura, to '* remember your Creator brfan 
the evil day comes," which may even now be at 
hand, ''in which you shall have no pleasure "•***• 
no power to attend even to the most trivial con* 
cerns; much less to those of everlasting import* 
ance. 

" A flower may &de before 't is noon— >-" 

Your affectionate Mother. 
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LETTER XIII. 

My dear Mbtber, 

I WILL not attempt to conceal from you how ill 
I bore the first news of my disappointment. It 
was certainly the most severe one I ever had; as 
I had indulged myself lately in imagining every 
circumstance of our expected meeting, and was 
making many preparations for it, which are now 
of no use: — ^but that is all over. 

I presented your letter to Mrs. W. She desires 
me to say, that it is quite convenient for me to 
remain with her during the vacation; and is so 
kind as to add, that she will do all in her power to 
make it agreeable to me. I am very sorry for 
poor Charlotte: and felt ashamed of my selfish- 
ness, when I found how long I continued thinking 
of my own disappointment, before I began to 
recollect the occasion of it, or to consider how 
much tighter my trial is than hers. 

I have often observed, that pleasures are half 
tailed to us by some little unforeseen vexation 
attending them. Now I have made another dis- 
covery, which surprised me still more ; and that 
is, that even pains and disappointments have 
their pleasures. You would be pleased to hear 
how many things have happened, to reconcile me 
to my fate. In the first place, there was the 
fjrmpathy of my companions. I have heard, that 
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friendship is best tried by adversity, and so I 
found it. There were none, indeed, who did not 
express some concern for me; and some from 
whom I least expected it I am sure meant whit 
they said. Fanny Fielding-, who had been of 
late 80 intent upon her employments, in prepanv- 
iion for going home, that she has not had a word 
to spare for any body, surprised me by ket 
warm, unaffected expressions of coacern: whii« 
Jessy Cooke, who had just heard that she was to 
spend the vacation with her relations in London^ 
was so engrossed by her own happiness, that she 
could scarcely take the trouble even to say that 
she wats sorry. Oh, how much I was mistakea 
m Jessy at fir^t! Nothing gratified me more thia 
the sympathy of some of the little CHies, who, ia 
the midst of their delight at the thought ef goiaf 
home, canie running to kiss and coinfi^rt Hie{ 
wishing, as they said, **that poor Laura ww 
going to see her mamma." 

Grace, did not say much, for she is never laviik 
of words ; but such is the generosity of her friebd- 
ship, that I could see her own pleasure was retJI^ 
lessened by my disappointment. If she could^I 
know she would gladly have shared it with fafk 
She did all in her power to comfort me ; and whit 
was better, gave me excellent advice for bearing 
it well. What I most dreaded was witnessing th^ 
busy preparations in which I was to have no shara,. 
and seeing the hi^py parties set off. She. ther»- 
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fore, adTued me, inftead of being an idle specta- 
tor, to engage in the bustle myself, bj assisting 
the rest She told me to be, not oalj patient, but 
cheeiibl; and prophesied, that the satis&ction of 
submitting heroically, would compensate for all 
th» pain. And now, mamma, — ^would you belieye 
it.?— <thoaa three days of bustle, while the school 
wa0 breaking up, passed as happily as almost any 
I oao. remember. I was all the time at every 
body ^a call;* packing for one, and finishing some- 
thing- fiw* another. I found particular pleasure in 
anjiifltiing those who felt the least for me ; because, 
youikiipv, my services to them were more disin- 
tece^edb I packed all Jessy's things, and mounted 
aeveraL drawings for her, ready to take home. 
By tfaeae means, I scarcely felt a pang when the. 
last chaise drove off, and I returned to the silent 
empty acJbpoUroom; And what do you imagine I 
found tbece? — a beautiful writing-desk, very com- 
pletely fitted up, and a letter directed to me. It 
vas wiitteain the name of the whole school, and 
^ned: by all their names; and was to beg my 
acceptance of the de^, as an expression of their 
united- affection. Mrs. W. says, that as soon as 
they heard of my disappointment, they asked her 
penniasion to raise a subscription among them" 
salaea for this purpose. Was it not kind ? — and, 
iaatead of complaining, ought I not to be con- 
tented- and happy? I am now using it for the 
first time; and it would be shameful, I am sure^ 
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to write a murmuring word upon ray pretty 
present. 

Nothing can exceed dear Mrs. W.'s kindness 
to me. She leaves me entirely at liberty to dis- 
pose of my time during the vacation; only re- 
commending me to continue a regular application 
to my studies, as the best way to prevent laaor 
tude, and to make the time pass pleasantly. Bj 
this means, she says, I shall also be able to ascer- 
tain the progress I have made ; and see how far I 
can go without help, and whether I have acquired 
so much strength of mind, and strength of habit, 
as to be attentive and industrious when restraints 
are removed. But while she reconmiends this, 
she is kindly planning many little pleasures and 
recreations for us, to make it appear like holyday 
time. 

I forgot to tell you that another is spending the 
vacation here as well as myself. A young lady 
who has lately lost both her parents: she came 
last quarter; and having no comfortable home to 
go to, Mrs. W. offered to retain her here. I 
cannot say, however, that this renders my stay 
so much more agreeable as you might suppose. 
If I could have chosen a companion, it would ha7e 
been delightful indeed (and you can easily guess 
who it would have been); but Miss Morrison — 
though, on account of her circumstances, I would 
wish to be particularly kind and attentive to her — 
is not the kind of girl I should have made choice 
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of. Nor dbeff she at all answer the idea one 
naturally^ forms of an orphan. Before sh^ caiDe, 
r imagined her tb be a palb, interesting-looking 
giri; rather' tiall, \Hth light blue eyes, in deep 
moiartiing, and reiry melancholy. Instead of this, 
she 18 stout and healthy; fbnd of romping and 
selibol-jolrds; and not at all intelligent. So thtit' 
she rather spoils the pleasure I should othenwise 
enjoy id Mr#. W.'s society: as well as that, while 
we are together, I am obliged to talk to her, when 
I WXrald' so liltich rather indulge my own reflec- 
tiMftf:' for now I have you, and Grace, and a 
gl^fitf ilttny things to think of. Besides, she 
talks fltiiQh nonsense, sometimes! I think Mrs. 
W. percdiyes that we arte ndt very suitable com* 
panioiiili; She was saying the other day, that 
when we are placed in the society of persons whd 
aftf iikietfngenial and uninteresting tb us, we have 
an opportunity of exercising unmixed benevol^ 
lence;' ^ich is far from being the case when as- 
sociating with those we love, whose esteem we 
most desire, and whose society is flattering and 
delightful to us. There is often, she says, more 
of selfishness than we suspect in the attentions 
we pay to favorite fi'iends. But to interest our- 
selves in the concerns of those who are compara- 
tively indifferent to us, — to be kind and courteous, 
arid tb converse with them when we had rather be 
siledt)-^hi9, she said, is genuine good nature: 
lAd'tfaie sdf-denid it demands' will be amply re^ 
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paid by the esteem of others, as well as bj the 
satisfaction of our own minds. She also said, 
that it is a great mistake, very common to young 
people, which time and experience would correct, 
to despise the good opinion of any one. And, 
that it not unfrequently happens, that the good 
will of those whose esteem we scarcely thought 
worth obtaining, proves far more valuable to us 
than that which we have been most solicitous to 
win. 

I find great pleasure in rising at the usual hour, 
though no bell calls me; and in appljring assidu- 
ously when no one requires it. If I am industri' 
ous during the whole vacation, I shall get very 
forward; and commence again with great advan- 
tage. I assure you, I quite enjoy myself when I 
am hard at work in the empty school-room. 

Hoping soon to hear a better account of your 
guest, I remain your lonely 

Laura. 



LETTER XIV. 

My dear Laura, 

After a period of painful anxiety, on behalf of 
our dear invalid, I have at length the pleasure to 
inform you of her gradual recovery. I think I 
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promised to give you some account of her; a task 
more pleasing now than it would have been when 
first she came under our roof. Perhaps my af- 
fection for her dear mother might operate to her 
disadvantage, by causing me to raise my expec- 
tations too high. Indeed, prejudice is always 
injurious, even when exercised in favor of an ob- 
ject. There was a confident and unembarrassed 
air, even in Charlotte's first introduction to us, 
which never fails (in a young person especially) 
to make an unfavorable impression. But poor 
Charlotte had been educated at a fashionable 
boarding-school, and under the guardianship of a 
diSBipated aunt. She has been introduced into 
the world as a young woman of fortune; with 
the addition of personal advantages, and various 
accomplishments. She had, therefore, every thing 
to elate, and (being a stranger to herself) nothing 
to humble her. How widely different is the con- 
fidence and self-sufficiency of a vain, thoughtless 
mind, fi'om that holy boldness which enables the 
meanest Christian to exclaim, ''Whom shall I 
fear ? — The Lord is the strength of my life, of 
whom shall / be afraid?" 

It was soon apparent, that Charlotte's visit to 
US was rather in polite compliance with our repeat- 
ed invitations, than from any inclination of her 
own. She was aware, I believe, that our princi- 
ples and habits were quite dissimilar to hers. I 
obsenred too, that Kitty, who for some time before 
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her arrival bad thought and talked of little but 
Charlotte, felt chilled and disappointed at the 
first interview. The feelings with which she w^^ 
prepared to meet her new friend were repressed 
by a certain manner, which is not calculatie,d to 
interest the heart. 

She had been with us but a few hours before I 
perceived, from the alternate flushings and pale- 
ness of her cheek, that she was not well. She 
had a slight CQugh, a constant inclinatioi^ to 
approach the fire, and frequent shiverings, which, 
however, she took great care to conceal. When 
J. intimated my apprehensions, she made light of 
them; and utterly rejected any precautionary 
means, wbich might, in this stage of the complaint, 
b,ave prevented the consequences which followed* 

She had, it seems, op the night preceding h^r 
journey, beep to an ^sembly, apd acknowledge 
that she caught a slight cold by coming out whi)^ 
heated with dancing. But she said she yf9B 
proof against such accidents; that she never pon- 
fiped or nursed herself; and on my repesitedl/ 
urging her to do so on the present occasion, ^ 
laughed, and asked Kitty if she was alwj^ys seinr- 
ed so when she had a cold. But notwith3t4nd- 
ing these bravados, it was very evident that t)^ 
disorder rapidly gained ground; especially after 
she had persisted, in spite of my remonstraiM^e^, 
in walking about the garden, with little exjtra 
poyering, although it was a damp aftd &ggy 
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morning. But with one so competent to judge 
for herself (as doubtless every young lady of her 
age most be) all friendly interference was deemed 
superfloous. 

Bat at length Charlotte could brave it out no 
longer. Sickness had laid a powerful hand on 
her^ and peremptorily confined her to her bed; 
and death stood at the door. Nor could all the 
skill of the physician, nor the assiduities of friend- 
ship, afford hope for some days, that the disorder 
wonld not finally prevail. Delirium ensued: — it 
was the delirium of a dissipated mind, betraying 
its habits and propensities by. every incoherent 
ezpreasion. Alas ! it was but a remove from the 
vain rOYings of her distempered imagination when 
whe thought herself well and happy. But, 'with 
the return of her recollection and reasoning 
powers, a conviction of the vanity and insufficien- 
cy of those things, which heretofore had constitut- 
ed her supreme felicity, seemed to penetrate her 
mind. She, at least, perceived that, however 
congenial they might be to her taste and wishes, 
she held them by a very precarious tenure, and 
diat something more was necessary to constitute 
genuine happiness, than delights of which she 
might be deprived at a moment's warning. Her 
selfHxmiplacency, too, seemed to have received a 
considerable shock: she novr felt herself to be a 
poor dependent creature ; depressed or elated by 
eiroiimstances at which, a: few weeks before, she 

6* 
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would have spumed. When she had gained su^ 
ficient strength to sit up in her bed, she requested 
a glass to be brought. I coipplied; and watched 
with interest the turn of her counteaanoe wheii 
ahe beheld her altered appearance. The shock 
was almost too much for her feeble ir«me. Th^ 
pallid cheek, sunk eye, and languid expression, 
6Qfi>rced a lesson which, I hope, will not sooq b^ 
forgotten. *' Surely," I said, '' ' all flesk is 
grass, and the beauty thereof as the flower of the 
field!'" She assented moumfiilly; and t sidded. 
^' But although ' the grass withereth, and the flow- 
er fadeth, the word of the Lord endureth Ibdreyef }' 
that word, which is not only able to raise the ^ 
cayed body even from the dust of death, bu^ to 
renew the depraved soul, and make il $t for 
heaven." '' I perceive," said she, ''thai eithey 
you have too much religion, or I too little." I 
replied, that whatever might be the case with her, 
I was quite sure the supposition did not apply to 
me. She afterwards said, she had never felt hi^tf 
so grateful for all the blessings with which she 
had been fevered, as she now did (enfeebled as 
she was) for the hope of recovery. She seenied, 
however, to shrink from the trials and difficuUiev 
which she perceived must attend a new, a reljk* 
gious life ; aod greatly to fear her own stability. 
*' What strength of mind and self^ommand must 
v^igious people have!" she said. '' They ha;vo 
itceogth, indeed," I replied; '' but it i^ d^ii^od 
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Strength. The apostle says, ' I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me;' and the 
weakest Christian can make the same boast. If 
jTou find, my dear Charlotte," I said, ''any dis- 
poiitioa to apply the solemn lesson you have re- 
oeiv^ to your soul's advantage, regard it as the 
striving of the spirit of God on your heart, taking 
oeeafliokn, by your recent sufferings and danger^ 
tQ impre98 divine things upon your mind. And 
Ihe seme powerful aid, if sought and cherished^ 
will be afforded to finish what, I hope, is begun. 
M^y ynu he induced to co-operate with these 
gentle Influences; and accept the Gospel on the 
iexvuk on which it is offered! — accept a Saviour, 
to dci all in and for you." 

Tbtt9 1 would hope that our young friend is at 
least inquiring the way to Zion. May she find 
ttie right road, and not be turned aside to either 
hOMi, b^^the temptations that await her! There 
are ea many who, in consequence of such alarm- 
il^ warnings, ''run well" for a time, but are 
afterwardft "hindered," that at present we can 
bttt " rejoice with trembling." 

I am gk^ to find, my dear Laura, that you 
kave gained a little experience since you quitted 
home; sH^fficient, I would hope, to prevent your 
femiog a very hasty judgment in future, either of 
peieone or things. Even Mrs. W. appears to be 
BiOffe egieeable than you had supposed a gover* 
conM be.— -Miss^ Dacre, whose amiableneas 
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you were at first disposed to question, proves to 
be your most valued friend: — while Jessy, who 
stood so high m your estimation for a few days^ 
recedes into the back ground. You perceive 
also, that events are not to be judged of ppema- 
turely, any more than persons. When you left 
home, it would have greatly embittered the sepa- 
ration could you have known that you were not to 
see it again till your final return. Yet, how many 
agreeable circumstances have sprung from your 
disappointments ! 

Well, my Laura, if trivial events like these 
produce such unlooked-for benefits, how much 
more may you expect, if you walk in ** Wisdom's 
ways," to find, though set with many a thorn, 
that they will prove to be " paths of peace and 
pleasantness;" and that all things, however ad- 
verse they may appear, shall work together for 
your ultimate good J — Such observatiottij also, 
will tend to abate your surprise at the frequent 
difference between our views and modes of think- 
ing and your own. If, in a few months, you have 
gained so much experience, our stock, in a much 
greater number of years, ought to have accumu- 
lated in a proportionate degree. The result of 
which will sometimes be, that what appears de- 
cidedly good or evil to you, may seem otherwise 
to us ; we may (if not compelled to form a judg- 
ment quite the reverse) at least wish to suspend 
our opinion respecting it. In this imperfect state, 
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cUffidenpe of our own judgment becomes everj 
age; .but ^w unbecovMug must confidence, pos- 
Mwwn^m, and impatience of contradiction be in 
those who have neither years nor experience to 
sujo^rt it! 

Your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER XV. 

Uf 4a§t Mamma, 

I AM lejoiced to hear of poor Charlotte's re- 
coveiy; and especially of the hopeful conse- 
queneea of her illness. Pray give my love to her; 
for I 801 amre I should love her now, I can well 
remendber my own sensations when I was ill three 
years ago, and when I discovered, by your looks, 
tbiiit yiau were uneasy about me. I thought that 
if I recovered I should never forget the impres- 
noiMi I then felt; but, oh, when health returned, 
how soon they wore off ! When I am quite well, 
aad busy and happy (as, indeed, lam very often), 
how difficuk it is, to think religion of as much 
importance as it appears to be on a sick bed! 

Well! the vacation is over; and we are all 
going on just as usual again. Considering my 
disappointment, the time passed as pleasantly as 
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I could expect. I saw more of Mrs. W. in those 
few weeks than during the whole previous half 
year; and I aftsure you I love her better than I 
ever did before. 

I have been sitting a long time, with the pen in 
my hand, considering whether I should expose my 
vanity and folly, by confessing a little mortification 
I had the first week or two of the vacation; but as 
it did me a great deal of good, I think I must tell 
you. I mentioned in my last, that Miss Morrison 
was staying here with me; and, from what I then 
said, you would, perhaps, perceive that I fancied 
myself, in many things, very much her superior. 
Yes, mamma, I felt this so much, — so much 
more, indeed, than I was aware, — that I made no 
doubt Mrs. W. thought the same ; and conclud- 
ed, that she would value my company much the 
most; feel hers a kind of interruption; and address 
her conversation chiefly to me. But, instead of 
this, her attentions were so equally divided between 
us, that it would have been impossible for any 
body to guess which of us she preferred. I should 
not have regarded her bestowing even more kind' 
Tiess upon Miss Morrison, if she had but flattered 
me by engaging in conversation with me on sub- 
jects that would not have interested her. But as 
she did not, I concluded it was only from delicacy 
to Miss Morrison's feelings; and still hoped, that 
she would take some opportunity, when we were 
abne, to say as much. But, although there were 
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many opportunities, nothing of the kind was said, 
or hinted at. 

Mrs. W. had several little jobs to be done during 
the yacation, in which she requested our assist- 
ance. This we both willingly gave: and nothing 
would have gratified me more than rendering my- 
self useful to her. But, in almost every thing we 
undertook. Miss Morrison succeeded better than 
I. She did things more adroitly, and readily, 
notwithstanding my anxiety to do my best. Mrs. 
W.y I saw, was pleased with her; especially as in 
all ab» did her manner was so obliging and atten- 
tive. At last, I thought of something in which I 
was pr^y sure she could not rival me. It was 
Mrs. W.'s birthday; and I determined, foolish as 
I was, to write some verses on the occasion. I 
was nearly the whole day about it; and as soon 
as they were finished, I went to leave them in her 
closet, where she would find them in the evening, 
hi the closet I found Miss Morrison, who showed 
me a large pile of Christmas bills, which* she had 
been employed all day in casting up for Mrs. W. 

At supper time, Mrs. W. came down, with a 
kind smile on her face, my verses in one hand, 
and these bills in the other. And first she thank- 
ed me, more than I deserved, for my address to 
her; and added, that '' it was certainly very well 
for a first attempt.*' I cannot say this compli- 
ment quite equalled my expectations; especially 
u I knew it was by no means ^Jirat attempt. But 
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I was still less satisfied with myself when she 
said, turning to Miss Morrison, ** My dear, I have 
examined several of these bills, and I find they 
are quite right; and I thank you: yon have been 
yery useful to me; you have saved me a great 
deal of time and trouble to-day." Indeed, maml- 
ma, I felt at that moment very much humbled; 
and I felt (what I believe Mrs. W. wished me to 
feel) that although a better education has cer- 
tainly given me the advantage of Miss Mortisoti, 
in some respects, yet that in many useful quali- 
ties- she quite as much surpasses me; and' that 
there is by no means so great a difR^rence be^ 
tween us as I vainly imagined. I have silic6 
thought less of myself, and better of her; and y<m 
cannot think how much easier and happier I have 
been since I gave up all thought of preeminence; 
and Mrs, W., I think, has been better pleased^ 
with me. 

I was very glad, however, when the school rd** 
opened, and all my companions returned. Grace* 
was among the first who arrived; and a faappf 
meeting it was; for you may suppose how nmnj 
things we had to say afler six weeks' absence: 
We have two new scholars this half year. ThUf 
are acquaintances that Jessy Cooke made in 
London, and very proud she is of them. It wnM 
in consequence of her recommendation, she says, 
that they are come to Mrs. W.'s. They hWH' 
been at a high school in London, and are very 
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gaj, dashing girls: and they seem to look down 
witk oontempt upon everj thing and every body 
hmre. I am afraid, indeed, they cannot be much 
pleased with their new situation; for Mrs. W. is 
the last person in the world to pay any extra at* 
tantion to young people on account of fortune, 
or fashion, or any thing of that kind: and, aj^ 
thoi^h they have learned a great many showy 
things, they are really not, as to information, 
equal to sosse of the youngest girls in our school. 
Poor Jessy pays such court to them! and at pres^ 
eat is quite in favor; but how long it will last, 
time will stiow. 

I hope I shall remember the advice Mrs. W. 
gave lis on recommencing our pursuits. ^' There 
was," she said, '* as we must perceive, a consid- 
erable difference in the degrees of progress we 
\md severally made. And this difference," she 
begged us to observe, *' was not always in pro- 
p4Mrti(Ni to our ages, nor to the time we had beeii 
in the school, nor even in proportion to our natu- 
ral talents: since some of the younger ones had 
overtaken their senicH-s, and many of slower parts 
had got the start of those who appeared moat 
quick and promising. How, then, was this to be 
accounted for? It all depended," she assured us, 
"upon the degree of our personal industry; and 
the pains each one took with herself. There 
could not be a greater mistake than expecting 
masters, and school-discipline, to do every thing 

VOL. V. 7 
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in education. They could do very little indeed, 
without individual energy and diligence. It was 
for want of this," she said, " that so many young 
people leave a school very little better, and in 
some respects much worse, than they entered it; 
and that so many parents are disappointed in 
their hopes. To expect an indolent, thoughtlesr, 
frivolous girl, to become cultivated and iniell^etU, 
by merely passing, for a few years, through the 
routine of even a well-conducted school, was as 
unreasonable, as to expect a machine to perform 
its functions without the moving spring. There 
were some," she said, ''who seemed to take it 
for granted, that they were always to remain at 
the lower end of their class; and to be satisfied 
that it should be so. But, to be in this way con- 
tented with inferiority, she considered as one of 
the worst symptoms of a weak and indolent mind. 
She, therefore, urged each of us to make redoub- 
led efforts, and to remember, that our welfare and 
respectability through life depend very greatly 
upon the habits we form, and the progress we 
make now,'* Dear mother, believe me your ever 
affectionate daughter, 

Lauea. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Our friend Charlotte has but just left us; and, 
although we were all grieved to part, it was with 
no Bmall degree of satisfaction that we reflected 
apon the circumstances of her visit, unpromising 
as they at first appeared. A sick chamber is 
not the place we should have chosen, wherein to 
spend the eheerful season to which we had been 
looking forward. But I hope we have all found 
** the house of mourning to he better than the 
houae of mirth.'' 

Kitty aeems impressed by what she has witnes- 
sed: and I would hope it is more than the tran- 
sient thoughtfulness, which scenes of sickness, 
and fears of approaching death, can scarcely fail 
to produce. At first, her mind was oppressed by 
a superstitious belief that Charlotte would not 
recovery which, as I afterwards found, originated 
with the gossip of the servants, to which she had 
unfortunately been exposed during my absence 
above stairs. One related divers omens, and 
presages of death, in the house; which were con- 
firmed by a wonderful dream of another's. And, 
although poor Kitty would not allow herself seri- 
ously to listen to them, they produced insensibly 
an effect upon her spirits, and increased her ap- 
prehensions. Had the event proved such as we 
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had reason to fear, it would, probably, have ope- 
rated still more powerfully; and might have oo- 
casioned us some trouble to convince her of the 
fidlacj of these vulgar prognostics. How mudi 
iMNre rational is it, — how much more pleasing to 
Him " in whose hands our times are,'* — if, in- 
■lead of regarding these unmeaning suggestions 
of ignorance, we were in the habit of contemplat- 
ing those unquestionable presages of our mortal- 
itjT, presented to us by nature, by experience, 
mod by the Holy Scriptures! There we are assur- 
ed> thai " it is appointed unto all men once to dae." 
But as we know not al ^at hour we may receive 
the sunmions-— whether '' at noon, at midnight, or 
ai the cock-crowing," it behooves na ever to 
** watch and be ready." Regardless of the wind- 
ing'-sheet and the death-watch, and the dream of 
■aperstition, let us listen to the operations of 
Time, who, as with a chisel, is heard every mo- 
ment chipping off a portion of our short life in the 
ticking of the clock. To the slow funeral, and 
tolling beU, let us pay the most solemn attentioB; 
as Aese are monitors of our own mortality, whose 
warning voice admits of no mistake. May awell- 
foonded hope of future happiness enable us afl to 
contemplate such subjects without dismay ! 

When any considerable change takes place 
in the sentiments of a young person, even though 
^at change be for the better, it is generally al- 
tonded by some views that are erroneous or et- 
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travagant Charlotte came hither with a mind 
evidentlj prejudiced against us, or rather, against 
the religion we profess. We rejoice on our own 
seconnt, as weU as on hers, that she has been 
induced to change her opinion. But, in going 
from one extreme, she has approached another: 
and we have had some trouble to moderate and 
regulate her feelings. With the enthusiasm of 
her age, she would now estimate us as the 
atandard of perfection; and, as the price of her 
approbation and good will, would require in others 
such an exact conformity to our manners and 
opinions, as it is, indeed, unreasonable to expect. 
Beneath our roof, almost exclusively, she imag- 
ines she could spend her days in tranquillity. 
The most trivial circumstances connected with us 
assume, in her estimation, something of import- 
ance. AmoAg the many unhappy consequences 
to which such' feelings tend, was the extreme pain 
with which she thought of quitting us. She also 
thought of the society of her aunt, with more dis- 
taste than even the want of congeniality in their 
present views would warrant: and anticipated her 
retunr home with feelings not entirely calculated 
to promote the happiness of either. We endeav- 
ored to convince her, that without the utmost 
dreomspection, she might rather prejudice the 
canseof true religion than promote it: as many 
well-meaning persons do, by cherishing a zeal 

without prudeace. We reminded her of the: obli«- 

7* 
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gations she was under to one, who had, s^ least, 
discharged her duty towards her according to her 
own notions of it; that even the pains she had 
taken in introducing her to the gay world with 
advantage, was, in .her estimation, acquitting 
herself of one part of her trust; that, although 
too much immersed in the pleasures of the world, 
she still possessed many estimable qualities; and 
had many demands upon her niece's gratitude and 
affection. We represented to her the great im- 
portance of making it evident, that the new views 
she had received tended to render her more amiar 
ble and affectionate, and not less so. In avoiding 
einful compliances, we entreated her to let it ap- 
pear that it was always for conscience' sake, 
never from a spirit of perverseness or caprice. 
By such prudent and gentle conduct we encour- 
aged her to hope, that, with the divine blesmng, 
the happiest consequences might follow. 

All this was said, and much more, before we 
could reduce Charlotte to that temper of mind in 
irtuch we wished her to return home; although 
gratitude, and sincere affection for her aunt, 
aided us in pleading her cause. There is a de- 
gree of inflexibility in Charlotte's temper, whiek 
sometimes leads her into a spirit of argument and 
disputation not quite consbtent with her yean. 
I have witnessed a strong contest between these 
and other faults in her character, and those right 
mod powerful principles by which, I trust, ^e is 
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ancerely influenced. How does Christianity re- 
fine and exalt the character! It is but a few 
months since all her pleasures were circumscribed 
within the narrow limits of twenty years; for, she 
said, the could not conceive of being happy after 
Ab had past her meridian; although numbers are 
aager in the pursuit of earthly happiness long 
after that period, of which she might, have seen 
a atrifcing instance in her poor aunt. But now 
(ipTOvsded her impressions are real and perma- 
Baat) every period, every condition, promises 
solid aatis&ction. She can contemplate the time 
with eheeffulness, when every outward grace shall 
bare ftded; and even when she shall stand on 
the hrinfc of Jordan, and be about to quit these 
mortal shores. She no longer views the short 
period of twenty, or forty, or seventy years, as 
die termination of her happiness. Her prospects 
extend beyond the ken of mortal eye: they are 
bonadleas as eternity. 

I have not, you will be assured, my dear 
Lanra, detailed the circumstances of this visit, to 
gratify an idle curiosity, but in the hope that you 
ibo may derive some improvement from the salu- 
tny lesson. In the meantime, I am very glad to 
Sad that you are receiving other lessons, of great 
importance to the formation of your character; 
akfcoiigh like this, and like most aaltdary lessons, 
not unattended with pain. 

Your affectionate Mother. 
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LETTER XVII. 

My dearest Mother, 

This is a fine spring morning: the air is as so^ 
and the sky as blue, as — what shall I say? — as thft- 
sky and air on a spring morning. It is still early;- 
and I have been walking in the garden, whidi ift 
now quite gay with snowdrops wid crocuses, vio- 
lets and primroses. My heart bounded with joy* 
I thought of home and of midsummer, as I always 
do when I am particularly happy; and, after taking 
a turn or two, hastened in to begin a letter to you, 
while I am in a mood for writing. There! the 
bell rings! so, good-by till evening, when I h(^ 
to be with you again. 

Seven o'clock. — Now, my dear mamma,, for a 
little chat with you! I forget what I was going ta 
write about this morning; so must only tell you, 
that since you heard last we have raised a little 
contribution among ourselves for the Bible Socie- 
ty. This, I know, will please you ; but you will 
be surprised, perhaps, to hear, that it was first 
proposed by those fine ladies, Jessy Cooka's 
firiends, of whom I told you. They informed us 
how it used to be condticted in the school they 
have left; and inquired if we had not seen in the 
printed list, " Young ladies at Mrs. — • — seminary 
71. 7«." It was soon agreed, that we should like 
very much to do something of the kind, if Mrs. W 
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had no objection. The ladies, however, advised, 
tot to inention it to Mrs. W. till we had organized 
the society ourselves. We must form a committee, 
thej said, and appoint a treasurer and a secretary ; 
and it was determined, that we should call it 
'* The Jmeniie Ladies' Branch Bible •Association.'* 
This gave general satisfaction, and we were pro- 
ceeding very eagerly to business, when Grace 
interrupted ua, for a moment, by saying, *' There 
is a pretty little girl who calls here sometimes 
with water-cresses. I saw her this morning, as I 
was crfWMJng the hall, and asked her if she could 
read; she said, 'Yes:' I then asked her if she 
could read in the Bible; and she said, ' O, yes: 
she was a very good scholar, but she had not got 
a Bible, nor her mother either.' — Shall we give 
her one, then?" said Grace: "Will you" — 
(speaking to the elder of the sisters) — " will you 
be half the expense with me?" '' I '11 think of it," 
said she: " perhaps I may; though I don't know 
why I should, in particular: indeed, at present I 
have yery little to spare; besides, we are just now 
tdking of something quite different." " Not 
qotte different, is it?" said Grace. '' If our ob- 
jeet is to give poor people Bibles, it is, you know, 
exactly the same thing: but if we are only wishing 
for the fun or the credit of having a ' Juvenile Lo" 
diet* Branch Bible Association,' it is, certainly, as 
70a say, quite different," Little Phillis Parker 
jogged my e|bow as Grace said this: but no other 
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notice was taken, I believe. They went on talk- 
ing very fast about their plan, and Grace did not 
press it any further. I know, however, that the 
little girl had a new Bible given her the next 
time she called ; and yet Grace was accused of 
want of zeal about the subscription. The next 
thing was a droll dispute between the two sisters 
concerning the offices of treasurer and secretary; 
they both preferring the former. Words ran pret- 
ty high; till one of the little ones ventured to 
come fbrward, and say, ** She thought Mias 
Dacre deserved to be secretary, or treasurer, or 
something." Grace smiled, and said, ''Thank 
you, my dear; I have no wish to be either." 
The ladies, however, thought it safest, I suppose, 
ailer that, to defer their dispute; and the^r said, 
both at once, " Well, at least, Miss Dacre, wa 
must have you on the committee." Just at that 
instant Mrs. W. entered the roonu She looked 
rather surprised, and said, *' Committee! voj 
dears, what committee ?'^ The two London ladies, 
and Jessy, and one or two others, began immedi- 
ately, and altogether, to explain the affair; and to 
request her permission and patronage. Mrs. W. 
quite approved of our design; but, she said, that 
as, if some one would undertake to receive die 
subscriptions, all the business would be done, she 
did not see the necessity for calling a committee, 
or for taking any further trouble about it. M. 
that, although we had nothing to object, iQjapj 
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looked disappointed; and I really believe the 
whole affair would have dropped then, if Mrs. W. 
had not taken it up herself, and fixed a time for us 
to paj our subscriptions. 

When the time came, the ladies who first pro- 
posed it were first applied to. They mentioned 
the sum they intended to subscribe, which was 
veiy handsome; and requested Mrs. W. to pay 
ity and their papa would settle it for them, as they 
could not then spare any thing from their own 
allowance. But Mrs^ W. said she did not ap- 
prove of receiving it so; she wished such affairs 
to he entirely voluntary. Those who thought they 
coold not afibrd to contribute were at liberty to 
decline it, or to give as small a sum as they 
pleased. Our parents, she said, contributed, if 
they thought proper, for themselves; but this was 
cwr concern; and from our own private purses 
only she would receive it. Upon this, both the 
aifltera eagerly assured Mrs. W. that they were 
sore their papa would not have the smallest pos- 
sible objection; for he always particularly desired 
they should do every thing of the kind that was 
customary, but never expected them to give char- 
ity out of their allowance^ And the younger said 
to me, in a scornful whisper, ^^ Dear! as if such a 
tiifle as that were any object to papa!" 

Mrsw W., however, persisted in her refusal; 
and proceeded to receive our contributions, with- 
out appljring to them again. She did not then 
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stay to explain herself farther, and took no notice 
of the discontent which was very evident in some 
quarters: but on Sunday evening, when she 
always spends some time in conversation with us, 
she introduced the subject. She was speaking 
of the importance of self-examination, and said, 
" That if this exercise was needful when we are 
ccmscious of having done irrong*, it was doubly so 
when we imagine that we have done rigM: be- 
cause conscience will oflen do the work for ti9 
in the former case, but in the latter, it sometimefl 
leaves ud to gross self-deception. In these times," 
she said, ''when it is so much the fashion to do 
good, there is so great danger of it, that we can- 
not be too watchful or too jealous of our motives. 
It was particularly on this account," she added, 
^* that I objected, the other day, to receiving aiTf 
subscriptions but from your own purses, that yoQ 
might have an opportunity of ascertaining wheth- 
er your zeal was genuine. If you were unwilling 
to deny yourselves some little gratification, fbf 
the sake of the good cause, you may be certain 
that it was not so. There are, indeed, many 
ways in which our sincerity may be put to tfie 
proof. Suppose, for instance, we know that a 
poor neighbor is without a Bible: — if that circum- 
stance gives us no pain, — if we make no efibrt to 
famish one, while, at the same time, we are very 
anxious for our names to appear in a public sul^ 
acription, we can be at no uncertainty whether 
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ofl^ 1110^^69 4ffe good or bad; Let us'flever take' 
credit to- ourselves- for thai chanty Tviiich' costs, tm^ 
notfaiBg', — nc saferifice of our own pl^itstir^ or 
o di W re Bien cet much' less fbr that* by which we 
gfrf&*'Oredit^ mid a^lfetusei There 'canivof, th^r^' 
fore, in my opiaion," said she, *'be a miore' inju"^ 
dkl^WB iffdUl^ence, than<f^ parents 'f6 ptty their 
children's charities. For the same reasons;' it 'id* 
alwoyB'deliirable to conduct concerns of this kind 
with as little noise and bustle as possible. You 
would have found some amusement, I dare say, 
in calling your committee, and giving yourselves 
a long name; and in an affair of a different nature, 
I might not have j thought it worth while to spoil 
your pleasure: but we should never trifle in 
se^rHMi&'thittg^r and it.is' of greait' consequence 
tluit' we-'leahi' to distinguish between the ftifUnjg*^ 
and tikfe rtdlih everything ; especially when theno 
is anydanger of mistaking childish parade for 
christmii' benevolence. Ito simply piling yotrr 
contHbiotiokis'tO' me there* was little fear of mis^ 
takf^.' If'yeu are conscious - that you made the* 
efRkt witlr a willfhg mind, it was doubtl^s' an-' ac-^ - 
cefKalile sacrifice to Him who ^ loves ti cheerfbl' 
gtveri* however small the gift. 

" TCe active spirit of the present times," cow-'' 
tinned-Mrs; W., "is, happily,- not confined tO" 
men- or women. Young people, and eveii'chil^ - 
ren^ are-honored by being allowed to unite th^ir'^" 
eflMrts. But thia, advantageous as it is; eiqmse^*' 
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them to some peculiar temptations; against which 
they cannot too vigilantly watch and pray." 

So much, mamma, for our Bible Society! — 
*' How well it is, " said Grace, '^that views and 
motives cause no fluctuation in the value of money 
and Bibles!" 

I must now only add, that I am your affeo- 
tionate 



LETTER XVIIL 

I AM never more forcibly reminded of my dear 
Laura than on a sabbath day, when I see so many 
young people enter their pews, and engage in the 
solemn acts of devotion to that Being who has pro- 
mised to regard the young worsliipper; who at the 
same moment is listening to the devout aspirations 
of multitudes, and I would hope, among the num- 
ber, to those of my dear child also. Yet, I con- 
fess, there is an occasional sigh extorted from me, 
when I witness the nods, whispers, and significant 
looks, which are sometimes exchanged among 
them during the time of worship, when they can 
conveniently elude the eyes of others; fbrgetfiil 
of that Eye from which no vigilance can conceal 
them — that Presence to which they are now mak- 
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ing a more direct approach. When you went with 
your parents, and the multitude, '' to keep a holy 
day/'it was our constant aim to impress you with 
the solemnity of the sacred season; that in enter- 
ing these earthly courts, you might consider them 
as no less than *' the house of Grod, and the gate 
of heayen." We hope that no change of situation, 

or of society, has tended to erase those impressions 
from your mind. 

When Solomon, at the dedication of the temple, 
had concluded his affecting prayer, then '* the glory 
of the Lord filled the house:" but although no 
visible glory now appears to dazzle our senses, 
yet on those pious persons who approach His 
Ibotstool in sincerity. He sheds a radiance still 
more benign; even by ^Milling up upon them 
the light of his countenance:" and those who 
do not participate in these favors are informed of 
the reason of their being *' sent empty away;" — 
thej ask and receive not, because they ask amiss.. 

How delightful it would be,, when we hear so 
many soft and melodious voices uniting in songs 
of praise, could we hope that their hearts were all 
in unison with the sweet melody ! This, indeed, 
would be like '' a little heaven below;" and would 
make us exclaim, *' it is good for us to be here!" 

There is little hope that those who are inat- 
tentive in the duties of prayer and praise should 
derive any essential benefit fi-om the word preach- 
ed: indeed, there i^ great reason to fear,, that they 
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wgm propoitioiiaUj remiss in Ikeir atteDtion to it, 
not lisleniiig to the word of God, graoiottslj con- 
.iwuiicated lo us bj a httmui iostniment; nor fp- 
gttdiog their miiuster as one devoted .lo their best 
ia t icrojte : jet this is the case; andthos^who dai- 
pise or disregard his instructions, grossly affirost 
the m^estj of HeaTen, who has coaansnoned 
/these His servants to proclaim the glad tidmgs sf 
salvation to all; and it is at our own perfi that we 
neglect the message. 

Cultivate then, my de«r Laura, as you hafe 
ever been taught, a high esteem and veneration 
for aD faithful ministers, " for their works* sdre." 
-Cherish a filial regard for them, as for your spirit- 
ual fathers; as those who provide for you, '"not 
the meat which perisheth, but that which sduiO en- 
dure to eternal life.*^ I know it is unnecessary -to 
recommend our deai* pastor to your affectionate 
respect; who watches over the children of his 
flock with paternal solicitude, and in whos^ re- 
membrance, though far away, you still share a 
frface. 

I am glad Mrs. W. interfered, as she <fid, in 
your Bible subscnption business. Perhaps, if 
that had succeeded^ the next proposal would have 
been for one of you to make a speech on the o<i- 
casion. The method she adopted was well calcu- 
lated to evince in what motives the wish originated. 
"Hie propagation of religion is the most important 
of all concerns; and in such a cause, I h<>pe 
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jour zeal will ever be lively and effective. But 
reiiieiid[>er, tbat in proportion to our sense of the 
Talue of the Bible, our obligations arise to live, 
tfunefres, under its influence. Even the Apostle 
Pnil was anxious *' lest while preaching to others, 
he MBtoelf should become a castaway. "^ In esti- 
mating cor religion by the number of Bibles we 
distribatB, we should be little wiser than those 
wlio reckon their devotions by their beads. It 
would be very inconsistent if, while we are exer- 
ting oaraelves with so much energy ta render the 
sacred voltone intelligible to foreign nations, we 
■hould miffior it to remain " a sealed book " to 
cnrBelvea, — ^its divine truths unstudied, and never 
Hmde the subject of prayer; There is, however, 
reaaon to fear, that it may have found access to 
difltant climes by means of some whose minds it 
has never enlightened, whose lives have not been 
regidated by its precepts. While we are * * break- 
ing up the fallow ground " of heathen lands, 
sowing the good seed, planting the lily and the 
rose in some wilderness, it behooves us to be 
earnestly solicitous that our own soil does not lie 
onciiltiTated, overgrawn with briars, thorns, and 
nozions weeds. It will eventually avail us but 
little indeed to have sent civilisation, among sav- 
age tribes, ourselves remaining uncivilized, — if 
nigged tempers and imperious spirits are unsub- 
dued, and if we appear destitute of that genuine 
lefinement which adorns the christian character.. 

a* 
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not those who are afibrdmg others " a light 
lo their feet, and a lamp to tbeir paths/' be jcon- 
tent themselves to grope in darkness; or to fai^- 
idi, while they are distributing so plentiful ^ fecw^ 
JHere, eminently, is an instanpe in which '^chariCf 
•flhould begin alt home;" though, when onoe b9r 
gun, it will, assuredly, not end ihefe, , 

- 'We hope 4o gratify you occasionally by ItakiiBi 
you, by and by, to witness some of the pub^ 
-transactions in this great c^use; as they are an- 
imating and improving occasions. And y^t, popn- 
liaps, our own domestic circle is betjteir calaalat#d 
<to cherish those virtues which should adorn j^ofr 
sphere, than the attendance 00 public asseadb^np, 
whatever be their object. A lecture from fmff 
fa^er^s armed-chair may, probably, prove mofe 
lieneficial to you, than the most eloquent hiM^aogne 
4rom any other chair, however illustriously fiU^. 
The opening of the spring flowers has not fail- 
ed to remind me of midsummer, as well as you, 
my dear girl! But it is still distant; and at pre- 
sent, let us be chiefly intent upon impro^og the 
precious interval. 

Your Mother. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Ujimr HbClMr, 

. irymx could see how evenly our days pass, and 
WftJBk what 4Mrder and regularity we live, notwith-* 
aMtndjng our number and the many things to be 
«|tta||ded to^— ^you would not be surprised that I 
iiioiikl flouaetimes feel at a loss how to fill a letter. 
po mot fiuppose, however, that I feel this weari- 
fMOj not ait all, I assure you. The less inter- 
nyfptiip iheire is in our employments, the more 
ytefiaap^t And interesting they become. Indolence, 
l^thiiiky brings its own 'punishment, sooner than 
fdmos^ any other fault. If I am careless and in- 
fttefltive even for an hour or two, every occupa- 
Xiofi a[^ars irksome ; but all goes on pleasantly 
irhils I am taking pains and exerting myself. 

Thoae who regard all their employments as 
jtvaka lo be got over as easily as possible, with as 
jBiicii assistance as they can get, and who do no 
^nore than they are absolutely compelled to, find 
ibM days and weeks pass heavily enough. They 
are always complaining of school, sometimes even 
of Mrs. W., counting the days to the vacatioUj 
and longing for the time when they shall have 
done with school altogether: though I question 
if they will be much happier even then. 

We have one taU girl here, who seems to view 
Aor pursuits in this way. Of course she hiwi 
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made no great proficiency in any of them. Of 
this she is aware, and I think it mortifies her; and 
in order both to amuse herself, and to avoid sink*^ 
ing into contempt amongst us, she sets up for 8 
wit, and makes it her business to kiugh at every 
body indiscriminately; not only at her eompan- 
ions, but the masters, the teachers-, Mrs. W. 
herself, and even, sometimes, at our good minis- 
ter. It evidently gives her particular pleasure to 
be called satirical; although, as I have heard 
Grace observe, there is no real keenness in her 
ridicule — no true wit or humor. There is Mttle 
Phillis Parker, who has certainly a great deal of 
wit, and can see what is really hidicrovs as soon 
as any body, is very sparing of her remarks; and 
you never hear her laugh at any one merely for 
the sake of it. Our poor musiomaster is a con^ 
stant butt for this lady^s jokes, which, indeed, is 
very unfeeling, because he is in ill health, and 
looks unhappy. He has a large family to provide 
for, and very little employment ; as there is anoth- 
er master in the neighborhood, who is said to 
teach in a more fashionable style; though Mrs. 
W. much prefers his style, and says he has more 
scientific knowledge, and much more true taste. 
He comes from several miles distance, twice a 
week; and by the time he has been with us an 
hour or two, he looks so fatigued and iH, and has, 
besides, such sad fits of coughing ! -Those who 
are fond of music, and take pains with their les- 
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mtmm^ hifve no time, as yon -may suppose, even if 
tbey-had incUnatioa, to amuse themselves thus: but 
ikcMi^ wb0 have no interest in it, and dislike the 
troublf ^ are glad of the diversion of laughing at 
timtf Master. I never saw Grace very angry but 
once, when some of them were giggling behind 
hia^ehair, so -jioad that he must have heard it. 
Sbaiuraed, and gave them such a look, that for 
eaiOay'IbetteTe, they did ieel ashamed. Grace, who 
m hia hf nt scholar, uniformly treats him with atten- 
UonaMd raapect, of which I am sure he is sensible. 

Wban filvt I came to school, I was in great dan- 
gar af, acqairiag that silly habit of laughing at 
a^aiy thiJig^ aad every body, which, I believe, is 
ihatrrt umversal among the commoner sort of 
tahool ^iris: but I see now, as you, I remember, 
IqM Wf^-.m (one of your letters, that instead of its 
bliia^, as 4faey imagine, a sign of c^vemess, it pro- 
aoa4fl ^m vacancy and idleness more than any 
tUig akie; and sometimes from envy and ill- 
gatim. Mrs. W., too, has represented this fault 
ai M9 GMitemptible, that I am now ashamed of it. 

il teceived your last letter very opportunely, on 
a&Mlbj momittg; and I hope it produced some 
gaad «ffecl, at least for that day. Yes, my dear 
iMtliar, there are, indeed, temptations here to levi- 
^Mid carelessness; and I feel them as much as 
atrf one can« It seems as though such crowds 
ef vain thoughts never occurred to me, as when I 
aln in a ptece of worship, when it appears easier 
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to fix my mind on any trifle, than on what ought 
to engage it. I am sure the minister takes great 
pains to gain our attention, and impress our mindi. 
His eye is frequently directed towards us; and 
often, I am afraid, he must be grieved by our inil- 
tentive appearance. 

I hope I am in some degree aware how impor- 
tant it is to acquire habits of attention and com* 
mand of the thoughts, now, while habits either 
good or bad are so easily formed. I remember 
hearing Mrs. W. say, that she knew no symptom 
more hopeful in a young person '^s mind, than the 
habit of resolutely resisting vain and improper 
thoughts the moment they were presented. There 
was nothing good she should not expect from sack 
a character; nor any thing bad that might not be 
feared for one who was in the habit of indulging 
them. I was struck, at the time, with the remark; 
and it has oflen since occurred to me, just in time 
to save me from the danger. There is a great dif- 
ference between the moment in which a fodytsk 
thought first presents itself, and the next, in whidi 
it must be either dismissed or admitted. This, 
Mrs. W. says, is the turning point of temptatkxii 
— ^the moment when strength of mind is evarf 
thing. It is quite a deception, as I have myself 
found, to think of indulging an idle thought onlji 
for a short time ; if the effort is not made at fint^ 
all is over; one vain idea leads to another, and an* 
other; and so time is wasted, and the mincl injured^ 
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We are expecting, every day, the arrival of a 
niece of Mrs. W. ; a young lady whom she edu- 
cated, and who lived here till within the last two 
yean. I believe she is now coming to assist in 
the ■chool. She is about a year older than Grace, 
who was here some time before she lefl; and they 
were then very intimate. Indeed, I believe, till 
I came, she was Grace's most intimate friend. I 
am very impatient to see her. Farewell, dear 



Your affectionate 

Laura. 



LETTER XX. 



As you have found it necessary to set a guard 
upon your thoughts, I hope you are also aware of 
the importaBce of bridling '' that unruly member,'^ 
which ''as no man can tame/' so surely no 
woman can be too careful to restrain^ At a female 
seminary, where so many triflers, at a trifling age, 
are assembled, great watchfulness, in this respect, 
must be needful. I was once present in a young 
party (when I myself was young) where unre- 
strained license had been given to our loquacity. 
After awhile^ one of the company, more silent 
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than toe rest, drew out her pencil, and- wrote 
down, unohserved, the heterogeneous conveiMh 
tkm. Th» paper she afterwards read to us, ani^ 
eertainly, each appeared ashamed of her own 
part. Hiis, though only done hi playliilaeii^ 
migfat afford a oseful hint to every one present; 
tiie young lady herself, and other young ladies not 
excepted. 

Those who accustom themselfes to oontemptafv 
the human character, especially with a vi ew It 
their own, will observe and lament the fiividitf 
of mind which characterises a large proportion of 
society. The levities of youth are, indeed, some- 
times cured by age and experience. Yet they 
too frequently prove ineffectual; and the frivolooB 
character, as she advances in life, afler afibrding a 
theme for ridicule, becomes, at length, an object 
only of pity. 

Should an intelligent creature be a trifler ? If 
was- for* no trifling purpose that we were caHed 
into existence, and placed in a scene of aolioo 
and accountability; a state on which the. moil- 
momentous consequences depend. 

Whether or not we contribute to the weMre' 
and happiness of our immediate connexions^ wto' 
dapend upon us for both, in a thousand ways, ii- 
no trifle. To encounter the vicissitudes of hSbi- 
to deal with the variety of characters we meel: 
with, to engage in the important service deoMUid^ 
ed of us, to be prepared for the unexpected oa— 
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iMDities to which human natare is subject, are do 
Ir^lef. Above all, to be ready against that nt^ 
k a u w o hour, when Death shall demand us, is no 
ii j^ . TMme, then, who indulge a frivolous tenn 
pmr, aro ill prepared for their journey; and still 
leM for their journey's end. 

Ktow, therefore, my Laura, that your ap- 
prosehing entrance into ' life, for which we are so 
■oEeitooB to prepare you, is no frivolous concern^ 
but Berious and important in every point of view. 
We are training you to live, not only in this 
wbrldyhut in another: and as the same duties as 
oonmi^ one day devolve on you, we are endeav^ 
oring to prepare you for so arduous a work. 

Yet, do not mistake me: I would not spread a 
OT^r the spring of life, nor wish you to 
a gravity unsuitable to your age. The 
pia]riiil -vivacity of youth is ever pleasing, because 
it is natural; and may be indulged without incur- 
riag the censure of frivolity. I say this to caution 
yeit against extremes, as it sometimes happens, 
that those who are disgusted with the levity of 
their companions, assume an air and demeanor 
iacoosistent with their years, and which is more 
ealeulated to excite dislike than respect. So dif- 
fienll 18 it to observe a wise medium; so apt are 
the young, especially, whatever habits, or notions, 
or manners they adopt, to carry them to excess, 
aii3 to suffer those views to be injurious, which 
calculated to be beneficial to the character; 

VOL. V. 9 
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I would hope, however, that under the mis* 
taken idea of its being only innocent vivacitj, joo 
will never allow yourself to join in any convemr 
tion which reason and conscience would tell jot 
is improper, or tending to impropriety: but either 
endeavor to give it a better turn, or else withdraw 
from the contagion. It would have a very salutar 
ry effect upon conversation, could these two op- 
posite but connected texts be continually kept in 
view: '' Every idle word that men speak, they 
shall give an account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment." — *' To those who speak often one to 
another (on divine subjects) the Lord hearkens 
and hears, and a book of remembrance is writ- 
ten." 

We hope shortly, my dear child, by taking 
such sweet counsel together with you, to add to 
the records of that book, to our own everlasting 
advantage and yours. 

At a time when you are called to pay some at- 
tention to the acquirement of external advantages, 
it is necessary for you continually to recollect, of 
how little real advantage a graceful carriage and 
pleasing address will be to you, unless the inter- 
nal graces are still more carefully cultivated. The 
other day, I observed a servant cleaning some 
plate with a red powder: and on inquiring what it 
was, was answered, '* It is a coarse rouge, ma'am, 
like that the ladies paint their faces with." I felt 
mortified at receiving this information from such a 
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quarter, obtained doubtless from some lady's maid. 
I would bope that among respectable society, there 
are, comparatively, few who indulge in such a con- 
tempdble practice; yet, are there not many in all 
elaaaes of society, who, by substituting external, 
tppearances for internal worth, act as disingen- 
aouB a part, as the vain woman who attempts to 
conceal a faded face, or a bad complexion, under 
tiie borrowed tints of the lily and the rose ? A hag- 
gard figure appearing in her native deformity, 
who had before been admired for the symmetry 
of her form, and the delicacy of her complexion, 
would excite disgust in proportion to the de- 
gree of deceit she had practised. The most * 
effectual way of obtaining the approbation of 
our fellow creatures, and the only way to insure 
that of our own conscience and of God, is to be 
what we wish others to think us: and the reality 
ifl^ generally as attainable as its counterfeit. 
Tliere is this essential difference between the 
body and the mind — ^that, little can be effected 
by all the labors of art bestowed on the former; 
indeed, inordinate pains oflen defeat their own 
end, nor can the most effective efforts be crowned 
with permanent success; the labors of to-day will 
be imperceptibly undermined by the operations 
of time to-morrow: but our intellectual nature is 
flo constituted, that they who labor on thcd soil 
•hall certainly reap, some thirty, some sixty, some 
^ huadred fold» according to their capacities and 
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opportunities for improvement. Time, who ..if 
hostile to all material things, and equally fruendljr 
to mental progress, accelerates and carries « 
bis opercUions, in both cases, to the borders.of 
another world. 

Notwithstanding, however, all that can be ar- 
gued on the subject, there will ever remain num- 
berless votaries of the present moment ; and to such, 
surely, that advice should be acceptable which 
promises to aid their wishes. Let them know, 
then, that the best method to preserve a good com- 
plexion, is to be careful of health. This care 
might be promoted, by such a general knowledge 
of the structure of the human frame, as every one 
should possess; and with which, by judicious read- 
ing, they ought to be furnished. They would thus 
be taught, that a life of indolence is totally incMH- 
patible with their object. That daily exercise is 
as essentially necessary as daily food or nightly 
repose ; and that habitual placidity of temper w91 
produce the happiest effects on the countenaiioe. 
These means will prolong beauty where it exists; 
and where it does not, they will afford a pleamg 
substitute. -Nothing can be more destructive ol 
personal graces than a life of dissipation: theymie 
injured by it beyond all the power of rouge, all the 
inventions of vanity to repair. If, in the ballHroon, 
•personal charms appear in all their brilliancy, k 
is there also that they are undermined. Nature 
languishes and suffers premature decay, under 
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llie wear and tear of a life of pleasure, and Time is 
accelerated in his speed. The bodily powers and 
mental faculties trip it down hand in hand, till 
thej arrive cU the bottom of the dance ; the music 
ceases; they quit the glittering scene; and sally 
fiyrth into the gloom of night. 

Your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER XXI. 

Do you know, my dear mother, since I last 
wrote to you I have been very unhappy, and, I am 
afraidy very unreasonable ; and so, as usual, it was 
my own fault. I think I n»efttioned to you, that 
we were expecting Mrs. W.'s niece: and she 
came soon afler I sent my letter. Grace and I 
were sitting together, when we heard the chaise 
stop at the door. She started up, and was hasten- 
ing out to receive her ; but recollecting that Mrs. 
W. might prefer meeting her niece alone, she 
retnmed, looking agitated, which, for her, is very 
minsaal. In a few moments I heard a sweet voice, 
saying, " Where is Grace ?" Immediately the door 
opened, and the most lovely, interesting looking 
girl I ever beheld, flew into Grace's arms. I saw, 
in an instant, how dearly they loved each other; 

9* 
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oad how much more deserving she was of Gbracfif^ 
firiendship than I could be. And, instead o€,$jmr 
pathizing in her pleasure (as I certainly .shoidJ 
have done, if my friendship. had been as.disii^C' 
Qgted^is I imagined) I felt jealous, and miseraUo. 
They exchanged but few words ttben, as^dlie.iras 
9PQ|i.calledjEi,^p^;):^y IVJrs. W. but they were words 
of which I well understood the meaning. I left 
the room at the same instant; for I could not 
venture to stay and speak to Grace, as the tears 
were in my eyes; and I should have been asham- 
ed for her to see it. I therefore ran up stairs to 
my own room, tp recover myself; but had not 
been there long, before I saw them go, arm in 
acm, into the gardep; ^here they walk^^ tip and 
down a long-time, in eal:ne^t conyersi^tion: wifSl^ 
I J9tood alone, watching them, and feelipg 90 %- 
locn! I was mortified, too, that t^e pther gu^ls 
should see (as J was sure they soop would). Qrfioe's 
preference for another friend: by which I iRftf 
justly punished, fqr the silly pride I ha^ taken p 
their witnessing our intimacy. 

The jiext time Grace and I met, instead ^ aip^ 
distance or indiffeKence in her manner, suq^i as I 
i||»d anticipated, she appea];ed exactly the 8M9« 
fis 9iKer: but ^he began at once to speak .Qf-JiQr 
friend; aqd said, she wished I was going to $t^ 
inotber Jiialf-year, that I might know ai^d tow 
^T as Weill as she did. To that J was nitHf 
eiiftiigh to reply, " No, Grace, it is much bfiltftr 
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that I am going — I should only be an intruder." 
JkX this, ahe looked at me, for a moment, with 
MHPpiifle; and then said, with a smile, '* Is Xhi» 
liMira, -or Jessy V* I felt that . I deserved this; bujt 
•lill, to justify myself, I said, '' Don't suppose, 
CiffBoe, that I am so unreasonable as to complain 
•f ]FOur laving another friend so much better than 
me: I only thought it would have been more can- 
did if -you had told me so before: I thought I 
miglit Jiave deserved that confidence." '* Whpt 
eoafidenoe, iLauca^" said she; '^ I have told you.» 
iQany times, 'that Miss W. was my friend, smd 
that I loved .her sincerely : this is all I had <to 
say about it: 'Who told you that I loved her ' so 
mttoh better' than you?" "Nay," I said, '* I 
Beaded not for any one to tell me that; for thot 
I^wasaure it must be so, as she was so much my 
Miperior." ** Ueally, Laura," said Grace, ''you 
■inet have made good use of your opportunity of 
judging of Miss W.'s character, to know so much 
about ^r already. However, I confess there is 
one respect in which she is your superior: for 
^wheu we were walking in the garden just now, we 
were talking about you the greatest part of the 
time; and I was telling her how much I had 
ei^yed your friendship: at which, instead of 
appearing at all displeased, she seemed truly 
toj<Hced; and said, bow glad she was that I had 
found such a friend." I scarcely know whether 
^is reproof was most kind or severe: I could oolfr 
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answer it by mj tears; and at last, by entreadng* 
Grace to forgive my unreasonableness. Since 
then, she has taken care, by her unaltered man- 
ner, and constant affection, to convince me that 
my fears were groundless: and when she and 
BDss W. are together, they generally mvile me 
to join them, which is very kind: and as fee Mies 
W. the more I see of her, the more I most adf 
mire her. But still, I sometimes distress myself 
with thinking, that Grace does this more from her 
kind consideration of my feelings, than from iiH 
clination: and there again I am punished finr mj 
jealousy; for if I had not betrayed it, there could 
have been no room for such a suspicion. 

Mrs. W. knew nothing about it till the other 
day, when, happening to meet her alone, she 
looked at me and said, '' What are you thinking 
about, Laura? You look uncomfortable." The 
thing was, that I had just happened to find Grace 
and Miss W. in private conversation; and ob- 
served that they changed the subject as soon as I 
appeared, so that I knew I had interrupted them, 
and therefore withdrew immediately: this was all; 
but I suppose I looked a little disconcerted, 
though I was not conscious of it. Instead of an- 
swering Mrs. W.'s question, however, I burst 
into tears. She inquired the cause very kindly; 
and as soon as I could, I told her all — all that I 
had felt about Grace and Miss W. She thanked 
me for speaking so unreservedly to her; and said 
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•be .was glad I had done so, as it afforded her an 
eppofftimity of giving me advice, which might 
gaFe'inea great deal of pain in future, if I attend- 
od ta' it. '' My dear," said she, *' I would fain 
coaviBce you, that these little jealousies, very 
common in youthful fiiendships, defeat their own 
purpose so entirely, that it is much wiser never to 
indulge them. Suppose now, that when my niece 
came, you had not admitted a thought of this 
kind; but knowing Grace's attachment to her, 
had cordially rejoiced in it, as you would have 
done if any thing else had occurred to give her 
equal., pleasure. Suppose, that when they were 
inclined to converse together, you had lefl them 
to do so with open good nature and cheerfulness; 
eonfiding, as .you have reason to do, in their 
fidendsbip: .would not the consequence have been, 
tiiat inatead of fearing to give you uneasiness by 
every attention she pays to her friend, she would 
have jMUnired your disinterestedness and good 
aalure, and have loved you just so much the more? 
Xaauva," she added, '* there is no way of being 
loved, but by being amiable; but when we begin 
to eamplain and fret, because we are not loved 
well enough, we cease to appear amiable, and 
become troublesome. Besides, of this we may 
assure ourselves, that, although there may be 
particular cases in which our conduct is mistaken, 
or our characters not understood, yet, upon the 
wbole, our friends (those I mean who really know 
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us) love US as well as we deserve. Character 
will, in time, find its proper leyel in the estimation 
of others ; and with this just measure of esteem, 
(though it may fall below what our affecticHi or 
our vanity would demand) it is eminently the part 
of humility and of good sense to be contented." 

I felt the truth of all this, and from that time I 
iresolved to subdue my jealousy; and I have in a 
great degree succeeded. Dear Grace, certainly, 
has done every thing on her part to remove it 
She is to remain with Mrs. W.. one more half 
year; and I think I shall soon be able to say, 
that I am not only not sorry, but pomttvely ^td 
that she will have a friend with her when I am 
gone. 

You see, dear mamma, that I tell you all my 
faults; — no, though I don't mean all, but some 
of them. Indeed, if I were not to write about 
what is uppermost in my mind, mine would be 
such stiff, formal epistles, that you would not 
like them at all: besides, if I were to appear 
without a great many faults, I know you wooM 
never believe me to be your own daughter, 

Lauiu. 
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LETTER XXn. 

Could I behold my dear daughter, surrounded 
by the gay group of her associates, many an m- 
teresdng and anxious reflection would be excited 
in wj mind, both on her behalf and theirs. 

To contemplate a number of intelligent crea- 
tures rifling into life, creates pleasing expectations. 
We long to see their mental faculties keep pace 
with their growing stature, that they may become 
▼aloable acquisitions to society, which now looks 
towards them with just and important claims. 

Many of them, fresh and vigorous, are com- 
mencing what affords promise of a long journey: 
may they choose the right path, (the path of 
wisdom) and pursue a steady pace, without swerv- 
ing to the right hand or to the lefl! Such are 
our fi>nd hopes; but experience allays them with 
fears, while we see many a one making hasty ad- 
vances towards maturity, without a proportionate 
progress in wisdom and virtue. 

On the other hand, the delicate form of some 
of the train would excite apprehensions that their 
journey will be short; that ''the wind will pass 
over them and they will be gone.'* Many a tale 
of wo proclaims it possible, that " a flower may 
fede before 'tis noon." Youth then, interesting 
youth, inspires us, alternately, with hope and fear; 
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and justifies the salutary admonition, to *' remem- 
ber their Creator " during that advantageous 
season. 

I should perceive some amid the sprightly train 
08 whom nature has been lavish of her gUb: 
" daughters like polished stones, polished aci^oif^ 
ing to the similitude of a palace." Can anjetfi 
behold so many fair forms without emotions of 
delight? How unwilling are we to suppose, Aat 
the face is not an index to the heart! — ^Thaf hlh 
mility, meekness, kindness, modesty, — evcrry viiv 
tue, and every grace, has not there its abode, to 
increase in glory and beauty, when ** the emtldf 
house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved/* and 
ftdl into ruins! 

How is the eye dazzled by the gaiety of the 
group! All the tints of the rainbow are put is 
requisition, in compliance with the caprices of 
fancy, or the suggestions of taste. We perceive, 
perhaps, here and there, one, who, by the simpHt' 
city of her attire, excites a hope that she is cul- 
tivating those internal graces, on which he who 
regards not the outward appearance looks with 
complacency: who, like ''the king's daughter," 
we may hope, " is all glorious toithin; — ^her clotii* 
ing is of wrought gold." 

Some of your number have the gifts of fbrtone, 
are born to higher expectations than the rest, and 
may, therefore, become more extensive blessings 
to society. May such *' know how to abound! 



»» 
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tbat 18, how to use those talepts which Provkleiice 
may intrust to their disposal: not supposing thai 
wealth is bestowed for the mere purpose of pro^ 
tMnog the luxuries and splendors of liie: nor foXf 
getting that it cannot purchase peace of mind, or 
koahh of body; much less bribe the king of ter*- 
ron, or grre a ransom for the soul. 

Of Ihe individuals composing this young assenH'^ 
bkge, we can judge no further than as external 
af^pearaaces may indicate. Their future charac-^ 
ten or destinations in life are concealed from our 
Tiew. This only we know, that the human race 
18 ''horn to trouble:" we, therefore, infer, that 
eadi one, however joyous now, will have a portion 
of what all are heirs to: that each will have to 
fltmggle, in a greater or less degree, with the 
vtcJasitiides and trials of life. 

Some may be called to important services, and 
oMure conspicuous stations: how well they will ac* 
qaki themselves, and what figures they may make in 
the society to which they belong, who can fore- 
see? While it will be the lot of most (no unen- 
vialyle one) to pass through the vale of life com- 
paratively unobserved, exciting little notice but in 
their own narrow circle. 

But however diversified the circumstances of 
these individuals may be, in one thing they are 
alike. Time carries on his operations with im- 
partiality: he maintains a steady pace, with his 
hoiifs, and days, and months, and years. We 
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eu flcarcel J iHyir realize the idea of such spngbi- 
If fonns bending under decrepit age, and being 
so metamorphosed hj his irresistible hand. Hn- 
nanitj would weep orer the ruins of nature, did 
not a cheering Toice from Heaven reyiye our 
hopes, and bid us look to another period, when 
" this mortal shall have put on immortah^;" 
when this now i^easing form, however fiiDen to 
deeaj, shall be renovated, and rise from the dust 
infinitelj improved, and glorious bejond our oon- 
ception. But remember, ''this strong ccmsola- 
tion" belongs onlj to those, ''who have fled for 
refuge, to laj hold of the hope set before them in 
the Gfospel." If this were, happilj, the case with 
all of jou, then, as jou now enter the gates ci 
His earthly courts on the sabbath, so, one after 
another, jou would enter the portals of His tem- 
ple above; each of you, in due time, " appearing 
before God in Zion;" not one missing; a lovely 
train, clothed in the white and spotless robes of 
your Redeemer's righteousness. But if it be 
true, that " strait is the gate, and narrow the way 
that leadeth to life," and "that they are few who 
find it," there is cause for each of you to fear, 
lest you should not be among that few; lest 
" the cares of the world, or the deceitfulness of 
riches," or the thousand temptations that beset 
your path, should turn you aside into the broad, 
frequented road that '' leads to destruction." 
Therefore it is, my Laura, that I so frequentljp 
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recall jour attention to these great realities; in 
comparison with which, our most favorite and 
laudable pursuits are ''less than nothing, and 
vanitj." 'That you should hecome a proficient in 
the school where you are placed is, indeed, de- 
sirable; but it is in the school of Christ, sitting at 
His feet, and learning of Him, that we are most 
anxious to see you. You were dedicated to Him 
in infiuicy: you have been directed to Him in 
childhood: deyote your youth to Him also. It 
will be " a sacrifice of a sweet savor," which He 
will graciously accept: and then, whatever may 
beftdl yoa in this world, be assured, that He will 
guide you here by his counsel, and afterwards re- 
ceive you to glory. That this may be the happi- 
ness of yourself, and of all your dear associates, 
is the earnest prayer of their sincere friend, and 

your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER XXIIL 

Once more, my dear mother, and perhaps only 
once more before we meet, I sit down to address 
you. It is with a strange variety of sensations — 
some pleasing, some painful, some quite indes- 
cribahle-^hat I think of my return. 
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I cannot help looking back with regret, to the 
time when I first entered Mrs. W.'s house; com- 
paring it with that, so fast approaching, when I 
4Mpect to quit it. Then, all the advantage, «M 
the pleasure were io come; now, ail is past; tkb 
pleasant and important portion of my life gone by 
forever! and it is now too late to wish that it had 
been better improved. 

Upon looking at the past year, I find that I 
have no pavrful recollections but such as anw 
from my fauUt, It is not the appUcation, the 
oocifinement, the privation, that either occasioned 
vneasiness at the time, or upon rejection; but, 
on the Contrary, from these I have ever derived, 
and do still, my chief satisfaction. But that I have 
often been remiss and negligent in my busiBSis, 
sfid wrong in my temper and conduct, ii is this that 
gives me pain to reflect upon. If the time were 
to come over again, how differently, in some 
respects, I should act! I long to assure all those 
who are now going to school, from my own ex- 
perience, that the only way to be happy there, 
and really happy when they leave it, is, to improve 
their opportunities. How far I have done so, you 
will soon be able to judge. But, although I hope 
you will not be greatly disappointed in this respect, 
yet I am very certain that I might have done moie 
and better than I have. 

I am obliged to refer to the pleasure of going 
home, whenever the thought <^ parting with tof 
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dear friends here occurs to me — with Grace and 
Mrs. W. especially, and, indeed, all my compan- 
ions; for there is not one of them that it will not 
pain me to part with: the very idea of it makes 
me like them better than I thought I did. And 
even the house, the school-room, the pleasant 
garden, where I have spent so many happy hours, 
I dread looking at for the last time. As for Grace, 
I cannot think what I should do, if it were not for 
the hope, that before a great while we shall see 
each other again. She has repeatedly said, that 
she hopes you will allow me to visit her when she 
leares school; and Mrs. W. sayt^he thinks you 
will, because she believes you would wish our 
friendship to continue. I also venture to hope, 
that I shall one day have another pleasure, and it 
is the greatest I can think of: — I mean that of in- 
troducing Grace to you, if you should approve of 
my inviting her. We are to correspond, if you 
have no objection. I must tell you that my jealous 
fit is quite over. 

Do you know, the two sisters from town were 
80 good natured as to ask me to visit them; but 
although I should like, exceedingly, to see Lon- 
don, I am not quite sure that you would wish me 
to cultivate their acquaintance: besides^ I would 
rather go to visit Grace in the deserts of Arabia, 
thim see all the curiosities of London and West- 
minster. 

I'll tell you something that made me melan- 

10* 
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choly for a little while. Last week, a lady cattoi f 
on Mrs. W., as she was passing through the tomi, 
who had been one of her scholars several yean 
ago. She is now a grave married woman, and hai 
two fine, rosy, little boys with her. Mrs. W. wai 
very much pleased to see her, and so was she ts 
aee Mrs. W. While she was here, she came iatt 
the school-room, where we all were; and stood, 
for some time, looking round at every object with 
great attention. *'It seems but yesterday," she 
said, '^ since I was here, a lively, happy school- 
girl, such as these. Do you remember, Mrs. W., 
what a wild l(png I used to be? Altered now, 
you see! Ah, they were pleasant days! though I 
did not then know it. Young ladies," said die 
(speaking to us), *' this is your happy time: enjoy 
it and improve it. A few years ago, I was, like 
you, looking forward to life very sanguinely; but 
now that I know a little better what it is, I can 
assure you you must not expect happier days than 
these." 

She then inquired of Mrs. W. about several of 
her old school fellows; and heard of some that 
were dead, others who had fallen into misfortunes, 
and of some who were settled in distant places. 
There was one she seemed particularly interested 
about: but Mrs. W. only remembered to have 
heard, that she married years ago, and went 
abroad. *• Poor Mary!" said the lady. "Do 
you remember what friends we were, Mrs. W. ? 



r 
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If e uaed to say, you know, that nothing should 
ever dissolve our friendship. We corresponded 
fior some time after we lefl school; but it fell off 
at kit:— -I think it dropped with her — mine, I 
Mie¥e, was the last letter. She was, like me, I 
flipfKMM, engrossed by her own affairs. Such is 
lifey jrottseel" Here Grace and I looked at each 
other. 

She next walked round the garden and play- 
groond, and kindly invited us to accompany her. 
''Ah, the old poplars," said she, '' waving their tops 
in the blue sky the same as ever! — and yet I 
thought they had been taller! I^w this place 
recalls old days, and old sensations ! Every tree, 
ererj shrub, seems familiar: I could fancy myself 
young again." Then she seemed lost in thought, 
till her two little boys came running towards her, 
and recalled her recollections. When she had 
thus Tisited every spot, looking even at the walls 
and pales, as old acquaintances, she took leave. 
' Afterwards, Grace and I, and Miss W., had a 
kmg, interesting conversation, about life, and hope, 
and friendship: you might have imagined it was 
ImlaCf and Raaselas, and the Princess JVekayah, 
But, although we made so many sage remarks, 
and came to such sober conclusions, I cannot help 
hoping, especially when I am in high spirits, that 
I shall be rather more fortunate ; and in spite of 
philoBophy, my heart will sometimes glow and leap 
at the fair prospect of youth and life that seems to 
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lie before me. Some people saj it its m raisenlill 
world; and so I suppose it is: but wben I look 
round upon the woods and fields, and hills and 
trees, — at the blue sky and cheerfii] soiidiiiie; — 
when I hear the birds singing, and the waten 
flowing, and feel mj own heart boonding wiA 
youth and joj, — I must saj, it seems to me av«y 
pleasant world indeed! 

Well, dear mother, I am now coming home, to 
see a little /nore of it than I have done jet. Aai, 
notwithstanding all this rambling, I am serioosly 
convinced that my real happiness there, as ^11 as 
here, must de^nd upon my own conduct. I <ie- 
joice to think that my education is not to be at an 
end when I leave school : sad, indeed, would it be 
for mo, if I were to make no farther improvement, 
especially in those things that are really important 
Mrs. W. says, it is a great pity when leaving 
school is considered as a release from mental ex- 
ertion. It ought rather, she says, to be regarded 
as the time for making renewed efforts: since it 
must then, in a greater degree than ever, depend 
upon ourselves whether we sink into trifling, ordi- 
nary characters, or rise to respectability and use- 
AilncHR. By renewed effort, and continued exer- 
tion ut home, she does not mean merely sitting 
down to the instrument, or drawing-lesson, for an 
hour or two of a morning ; but that we should use 
every means for cultivating and strengthening our 
minds ; and for growing in wisdom and virtue — in 
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grace and holiness; so as to become useful and 
happy. 

I hope at least, my dear father and mother, you 
will not have cause to repent the trouble and ex- 
pense you have bestowed upon me. Now, that I 
am coming to be your inmate again, it is my desire 
to do every thing in my power to make you com- 
fortable, and repay your kindness ;^i^.a^, though, 
I can never do; I mean, rather, to show that I am 
sensible of it. 

Mrs. W. says, and I hope to remember it, 
that the order, comfort, and happiness of a family 
very greatly depend upon the temper and conduct 
of the younger members of it, when they cease to 
he children; and that she has seen the declining 
yearn of some kind parents completely imbittered 
by the the pride, self-will, and inconsiderate con« 
duct of their young people. She says, also, that 
when a young lady returns home, if she is not ao 
good a daughter as she was before, whatever ac- 
quisitions she may have made at school, she had 
beUtr never have been there. 

In hope of a joyful meeting very soon, I remain 
your dutiful and affectionate 

Laura. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

My dear Child, 

It might scarcely seem necessaiy that I should 
send you a long epistle, just on the eve of your 
return home. But as it is a very important period 
to you, and a very interesting and anxious one to 
me, you will not be surprised that I should wish 
to improve this last opportunity of admonishing 
you by letter. 

You are about to leave school, and to part with 
her who has supplied a mother's place ; who has 
had the care both of your body and mind: and 
the manner in which ^e has acquitted herself 
demands your lasting gratitude. A proper ex- 
pression of it will be gratifying to her feelings: 
let it be such as will at once do credit to hers and 
to yours. 

You are also to part with your young compan- 
ions: from some, with whom you have commenc- 
ed a friendship that promises to be lasting and 
advantageous, because it seems to be founded on 
esteem. I should, indeed, generally, be very 
cautious in permitting your continued intercourse 
with them; because it is not sufficient that I 
should be satisfied respecting the young people 
themselves; I must know, also, something of 
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their connexions, before I could either admit 
them here, or trust you under the roof of a stran- 
ger. As to your friend Grace, I should feel but 
few scruples; the character and conduct of a 
joimg person is no very dubious criterion of those 
of her connexions. Yet, in a case so important, 
something more than conjecture is necessary; 
and this is supplied by Mrs. W.'s recommenda- 
tion: so that you may set your heart at rest on 
that subject, and indulge the hope of occasional 
intercourse with your excellent young friend. 

While I am upon this subject, I may observe, 
that the first visit of a young lady, on her intro- 
duction into life, is of more importance than some 
people seem to be aware of. Inexperienced, 
giddy, and elated by the novelty of her situation, 
she frequently, by the levity of her conduct, and 
her childish imprudences, produces an unfavor- 
able impression upon her friends, which may re- 
quire years of subsequent prudence and regularity 
to erase. Also, if great caution is not observed 
in the choice of her acquaintance, she is in dan- 
ger, from a propensity to imitation, of imbibing 
false principles, and of acquiring bad habits, 
which cannot be unlearned again at home without 
much pain and difficulty. Indeed, there are so 
many snares besetting her in this situation, that 
it is well if she be not entangled in some of them. 
She is, perhaps, introduced to a variety of stran- 
gers; with some of whom she may form hasty 
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intiinacies, which aflerwards prove imdetinMA. 
The efforts which are firequently made to anmi 
and entertain a visiter operate unfevorablj, hj 
dissipating the mind, and producing a dkreiUl 
for the sober occupations of home. 81m ia bmm 
likely to be flattered for her imaginary ezoeDei- 
ces, than to be told of her real fauhs: and tito 
natural consequence of all this is, that her pa- 
rents, brothers, and sisters, appear to disadvairti^, 
as they cannot, exclusively, devote th em a clf e s 
to her convenience and pleasure. She forgeli, 
that were she to become an inmate, instead of an 
occasional visiter, she would cease to expeiieaee 
those attentions by which she is now distinguish 
ed; and that she would soon have to partake tke 
regular avocations of the rest of the family. To 
see people as they are, it is necessary to live with 
them; and by so doing, we should frequently dis- 
cover, that our first-sight favorites are not so 
much more excellent than our old friends, as a 
temporary residence with them had inclined as to 
suppose. This is a digression; but it may senre 
at once to moderate your expectations, and to 
afibrd a useful hint, whenever such a circum- 
stance as a visit among new friends may take 
place. 

But you are returning home. It is a compre- 
hensive word, my dear Laura: upon your right 
estimation of its value greatly depends yeur fb- 
ture happiness. It is chiefly there that the lustre 
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of the female character is discernible ; because 
i<Mne is its proper sphere. Men have much to do 
with the world without; our field of action is cir- 
cumflchbed; yet> to confine ourselves within its 
hmnble bounds, and to discharge our duties there, 
may produce effects equally beneficial and exten- 
sive with their wider range. It is no mean art to 
be able to govern well; and those who have 
proved most successful in the attainment, are gen- 
erally such as have themselves submitted to be 
governed. It is the mistake of some young peo- 
ple returning from school, that they think them- 
selves qualified immediately to take the command; 
and it is a yet greater mistake in those mothers 
who submit to it. As well might '' a house be 
broken down, and without walls," as to be lefl to 
the guidance of such a manager. She might not, 
indeed, like her infant brothers and sisters, fall 
into the fire, or into the water, — throw down the 
china, or cut herself with knives and scissors ; but 
she may, by her exploits, do what is quite as mis- 
chievous in its consequences, though less instan- 
taneous in its effects^ But you, my dear Laura, 
have been trained from your childhood in habits 
of proper subordination: and I should deem such 
observations altogether superfluous, were it not 
soRietimes seen^ that young persons at this period 
undergo a sudden revolution; and from the en- 
gaging) meek, and tractable child, start, all at 
once, into the pert, self-willed young lady. I 
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moit say, howeTer, that the spirit in winch jom i^ 
letters appear to be written, leaTcs me little to 
&ar on this subject. 

You are returning home, — ^I was goii^ to aij, 
not for the purpose of enjojing Tourael^ wmk 
taking your pleasure; but, to a welK-ffegoliied 
mind, the daily routine of duty is enjoymeBit; to 
live a life of usefulness, is a perpetual p leawe . 
Nor does affluence itself, where it is enjoyed, 
exempt from this obligation: it rather enhaaees 
it. Those who suppose otherwise, totally mistake 
the purpose for which it is bestowed; and deprife 
themselves of the principal satisfaction it is ia- 
tended to produce. Besides, they are unprepared 
for adversity; unfit to cope with the deprivatioas 
to which they are exposed, who hold their worldfy 
posiossions, as well as the breath of life, by an 
uncertain tenure. No legal process can ao en- 
sure our estates, or secure them from accident, 
as to render them certainly unalienable; or pre- 
vent our "riches from taking wings and flying 
away.** Wo may contemplate with pleasure the 
proiipoct of your establishment in the world, in 
the same circumstances of comfort which have at- 
tended you hitherto. But we do not forget, that 
it \H the world into which we are sending you: 
and however well equipped you may be for your 
journey, we cannot foresee what may befall you 
in the course of it. And whatever be your future 
circumstances, habits of activity and economy 
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will prove beneficial, and will be no disparage^ 
ment to any station you may fill. If such had 
not been our habits, perhaps you might have 
lacked many advantages which you enjoy at the 
present moment ; and your fiiture prospects might 
have been clouded in the same degree. 

Through the kindness of Providence, you are 
returning to a comfortable home: but remember, 
it 18 not a paradise. Your parents have their 
trials to harass their spirits, and ruffle their tem- 
pers, as weU as others: and in proportion to your 
filial affection, you will participate in them; and 
by the tender sympathy of your deportment, man- 
ifest that in all our afflictions you are afflicted. 
Indeed, my dear, there can be no temporal alle- 
viation of our sorrows, equal to that which arises 
firom this source: the cordials administered by the 
tender hands of affectionate children possess the 
happiest efficacy. If some young persons were 
aware of this, surely they would be more frequent 
in the application of them. 

O, my dear Laura, what a blessing you may 
prove to us! especially to me, your mother. Shall 
I find in my beloved child, as she rises to matur- 
ity, the confidential friend, with whom I may take 
sweet counsel ; and on whose bosom, as she once 
did on mine, I may repose all my cares? — One, 
who will be indulgent to my infirmities, attentive 
to my wants, and who will plant the vale of life. 
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into which I am gradually descending, with manj 
a flower, such as she can gather, here and there, 
from the wilderness around? What a delightful 
sight it is (and surely a natural one) when a 
ndother and daughter dwell together in unity! It 
is like the precious ointment, which descended 
down the vestments of Aaron, and exhaled a fra- 
grant odor all around. 

Well, you are returning to your father's house: 
and this, in a higher sense, may, I trust, be said 
of us. The world is the great school wherein we 
are each receiving our education: and the pros- 
perity and adversity which we experience are the 
means whereby the great Governor trains us for a 
maturer state. When " He visits our transgres- 
sions with the rod, and our iniquities with stripes," 
it is for our final benefit: for '^ He does not wil- 
lingly afflict the children of men." When He 
smiles upon us by His providence, when He in- 
trusts us with various talents, it is to prove us, 
whether we will use them for His glory and the 
good of our fellow creatures. Otherwise He may 
deprive us of them entirely; or, what is worse, 
continue them without His blessing; and desist 
from fatherly correction, saying, " Why should 
they be smitten any more ? — they will yet 
revolt." 

We have a task assigned us; and the day of 
our dismission from it, although to us unknown, 
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is inunutably fixed by Him, who has '^ the kejs 
of death." May divine grace so prepare our 
dear Laura, that when she is summoned home by 
her heavenly Father, she may obey the call with- 
out reluctance ; and earnestly longing, as she now 
is, to return to the abode of her earthly parent, 
may she then feel a still greater *' desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
beUer! " 

Your afiectionate Mother. 
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" In booki, or worit, or healthful play, 
Let my firat yeara be paaaed ; 

That I may glre for cTerv day 
Some good account at lui."—Watt$, 



If a hearty affection for that intoresting little race, the race of 
children, is any recommendation, the writers of the following pagtB 
are well recommended; and if to have studied in some degree 
their capacities, habito, and wants, with a wish to adapt these 
simple verses to their real comprehensions and probable improTe* 
ment — if this has any further claim to the indulgence of the public, 
it is the last and only one they attempt to make. The deficiency 
of the compositions as poetry, is by no means a secret to their au- 
thors ; but it was thought desirable to abridge every poetic fireedmn 
and figure, and even every long-syllabled word, which might give, 
perhaps, a false idea to their little readers, or at least make a 
chasm in the chain of conception. Images, which to us are so 
fiimiliar that we forget their imagery, are terrible stumbling-blocks 
to children, who have none but literal ideas ; and though it maybe 
allowable to introduce a simple kind, which a little maternal at* 
tention will easily explain, and which may tend to excite a taste 
for natural and poetic beauty, every thing superfluous it has beeo 
a primary endeavor to avoid. 

To those parents into whose hands this little volume shall happen 
to &11, it is very respectfully inscribed; and, very affectionatetyi 
to that interesting little race— the race of children. 
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THE CHURCHYARD. 

The moon rises bright in the east, 

The stars with pure brilliancy shine ; 
The songs of the woodland have ceased, 

And still is the low of the kine. 
The men, from their work on the hill. 

Trudge homeward with pitchfork and flail 
The buzz of the hamlet is still, 

And the bat flaps his wings in the gale. 

And see from those darkly green trees 

Of cypress, and holly, and yew. 
That wave their black arms in the breeze. 

The old village church is in view. 
The owl, from her ivied retreat, 

Screams hoarse to the winds of the night ; 
And the clock, with its solemn repeat. 

Has tolled the departure of light. 

My child, let us wander alone. 
When half the wide world is in bed, 

And read o'er the mouldering stone, 
That tells of the mouldering dead. 
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And let us remember it well. 

That we must as certainly die ; 
For us too may toll the sad bell, 

And in the cold earth we must lie. 

You are not so healthy and gay. 

So young, so active, and bright, 
That death cannot snatch you away, 

Or some dreadful accident smite. 
Here lie both the young and the old. 

Confined in the coffin so small. 
And the earth closes over them cold, 

And the grave- worm devours them all. 

In vain were the beauty and bloom 

That once o'er their bodies were spread: 
Now still, in the desolate tomb. 

Each rests ^is inanimate head. 
Their hands, once so active for play, 

Their lips, which so merrily sung, 
Now senseless and motionless lay, 

And stiff is tlie chattering tongue. 

Then seek not, my child, as the best. 

Those things which so shortly must fiide ; 
Let piety dwell in thy breast. 

And all of thine actions pervade. 
And then, when beneath the green sod 

This active young body shall lie, 
Thy soul shall ascend to its God, 

To five with the blest in the sky. a. t. 
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A TRUE STORY. 

Little Ann and her mother were walking one day, 

Through London's wide city so fair ; 
And business obliged them to go by the way 

That led them through Cavendish Square. 

And as they passed by the great house of a lord, 

A beautiful chariot came 
To take some most elegant ladies abroad, 

Who straightway got into the same. 

The ladies in feathers and jewels were seen, 

The chariot was painted all o'er, 
The footmen behind were in silver and green, 

And fine horses galloped before. 

Litde Ann by her mother walked silent and sad, 

A tear trickled down from her eye : 
Till her mother said, Ann, I should be very glad 

To know what it is makes you cry ? 

Ah look ! said the child, at that carriage, mamma, 

All covered with varnish and gold, 
Those ladies are riding so charmingly there. 

While we have to walk in the cold : 

You say, God is kind to the folks that are good, 

But surely it cannot be true ; 
Or else I am certain, almost, that he would 

Give such a fine carriage to you. 
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Look there, little girl, said her mother, and see 
What stands at that very coach door; 

A poor ragged beggar, and listen how she 
A halfpenny stands to implore. 

All pale is her face, and deep sunk is her eye, 
Her hands look hke ^eleton's bones ; 

She has got a few rags just about her to tie. 
And her naked feet bleed on the stones. 

Dear ladies, she cries, and the tears trickle down, 

Relieve a poor beggar, I pray ; 
I Ve wandered all hungry about this wide town, 

And not ate a morsel to-day. 

My father and mother are long ago dead. 

My brother sails over the sea ; 
And I 've not a rag nor a morsel of bread. 

As plainly I 'm sure you may see. 

A fever I caught which was terribly bad, 

But no nurse nor physic had I : 
An old dirty shed was the house that I had, 

And only on straw could I lie. 

And now that I 'm better, yet feeble and faint. 
And famished, and naked, and cold, 

I wander about with my grievous complaint. 
And seldom get aught but a scold. 

Some will not attend to my pitiful call. 

Some think me a vagabond cheat. 
And scarcely a creature relieves me of all 

The thousands that traverse the street. 
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^en ladiMS d^ar ladies, yonrp^f bestow!*^ 

Just tbiii ft tall footman came rotuid, 
And aetkig the ladies which way they would go, 

The diaiiot tamed off with a botmd. 

Ah ! see, litde girl, then her mother replied, 

How foolish it was to complain : 
If you would have looked at the contrary side, 

Your tears would have dried up again. 

Your house, and your friends, and your victuals, and bed, 

T was God in his mercy that gave : 
Yoa did not desenre to be covered and fed, 

And yet all these blessings you have. 

This poor Ittle beggar is hungry and cold, 

No &ther nor mother has she ; 
And while you can daily such objects behold, 

You ought quite cont^ited to be. 

A coach and a fbotmaa, and gaudy attire. 

Can 't give true delight to the breast ; 
To be good is the thing you should chiefly deore, 

And then leave to God all the rest a. t. 



THE Brno's NEST. 

Now tiie sun rises bright and soars high in the air, 

The trees smile around us in green ; 
The sweet fittle birds to the meadows repair. 
And pick up the moss^ and lamb's- wool, and hair, 
To make their nests soft, warm, and clean. 

VOL. V. 12 
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High up in some tree, ftl* away from the town. 
Where they think naughty boys cannot creeps 
They build it with twigs, and they line it with donOy 
And lay their neat eggs, speckled oyer with brown. 
And sit till the little ones peep. 

Then come, little boy, let js go to the wood. 

And climb up the very tall tree ; 
And while the old birds are gone to get food, 
We 'U take down the nest, and the cheruping brood, 

And divide them betwixt you and me. 

But ah ! don 't you think 't would be wicked and bad, 

To take their poor nesdings away ; 
And after the toil and the trouble they 've had. 
When they think themselves safe, and are singing so gU, 

To spoil all their work for our play ? 

Suppose that some monster, a dozen yards high, 

Should stalk up at night to your bed ? 
And out of the window along with you fly. 
And stop not to bid your dear parents good-by 

Nor care for a word that you said ; 

And take you away, not a creature knows where. 

And fasten you down with a chain ; 
And feed you with victuals you never could bear. 
And hardly allow you to breathe the fresh air, 

Or ever to come back again ? 

Oh ! how would you cry for your dearest mamma, 

And long to her bosom to run ; 
And beat your poor head at your hard prison bar. 
And hate the vile monster that took you so ftr, 

For nothing at all but his fun. 
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Then say, litde boy, shall we climb the tall tree r 

Ah ! no, but this lesson we 11 learn. 
That H would just as cniel and terrible be, 
As if a great monster should take away thee, 

Not ever again to return. 

Then sleep, little innocents, sleep in your nest. 

We mean not to take you away ; 
And when the next summer shall wear her green yest, 
And the woods in a robe of rich foliage be drest, 

Tour songs shall our kindness repay. 

When the qpring shall return, to the woodlands we'U hie. 
And sit by yon very tall tree ; mm 

And rejoice, as we hear your sweet carols on high, 
With ^Iken wings soaring amid the blue sky, 
That we left you to sing and be fiee. ibid. 



THE HAND-POST. 

Ths night was dark, the sun was hid 
Beneath the mountain gray: 

And not a single star appeared, 
To shoot a silver ray. 

Across the heath the owlet flew. 
And screamed along the blast, 

And onward with a quickened step. 
Benighted Heniy passed. 




Jknd ^imifuii tfas rub widi 
.^luicfaB black lwi|jpi^> 

AiBiiiu In TJiirfefiat Jarknes piun^Bd, 
Ha groped his wop CD mid: 

■%nfi now he *fi*MighT lie ^ubiL bsyond 
Jk damL «it iifiixifi kxmL 

In deadly white il upiwuni 

(3t'''iuak IF 3UEinie bare. 
JLnd held iiB naked OE 

Tj ■'»ft'h him. by die haic. 



Ftar Henry Ibit his blood crm. cold 
As wflac be&re him. snod ; 

Bkit wdL chnngftche>no harm, I ^ 
Can happen. 01 die $Qod» 
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He v> the fi!>6&. wimt : 
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Tlurt i^xv'^ bin flielk affiJeJhc. 
H^ elapfied ln» faaDilt npm hs 

And iMidly boghed ootrieiiL 



For *t w«i a ffMndly fauMi-pofli aowd^ 
Hm wand^ruMT sM^w to guide ; 

An/1 thiM be jfoond ibm to the good 
No evil nhoukl belMtei 
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And well, thought he, one thing I Ve learned, 

Nor soon shall I forget, 
WhateTer frightens me again, 

To march straight up to it 

And when I hear an idle tale 

Of goblins and a ghost, 
1 'U teU of this my lonely ride, 

And the tall white Hand Post um. 



SPRING. 



AFf ! see how llie ices are melting away. 
The rivers have burst from their chain ; 

The woods and the hedges with verdure look gay, 
And daises enamel the plain. 

The sun rises high, and shines warm o'er the dale. 
The orchards with blossoms are white ; 

The voice of the woodlark is heard in the vale. 
And the cuckoo returns from her flight 

Toung lambs sport and frisk on the side of the hill, 
The honey4)ee wakes from his sleep, 

l%e turtle-dove opens her sofr-cooing bill, 
And snow-drops and primroses peep. 

AH nature looks active, deUghtful, and gay, 

The creatures begin their employ ; 
Ah ! let me not be less industrious thfm they. 

An idle or indolent boy. 

12* 



Noir wkife in tfie spiing of nqr Tifor and blniD» 
In the paths of fkir leaniinf 111 run ; 

Nor let the best pait of raj being oonaamc^ 
With nothing of oonseqaenee done. ' 

Thus while to my ksKns with care I attend, 

And store up the knowledge I gain. 
When the winter oiBge sfaali upon me deaeend, 

T will cheer the daik aeaaoD of pain. aw. 



SUMMER. 



The heats of Summer come hastily <m. 
The fruits are tnasparent and clear ; 

The buds and the bloseoma of Ajnil am gone, 
And the deep-colored cherries ai^iear. 

The blue sky above us is bri^ and serene, 

No cloud on its bosom remains ; 
The woods and the fields, and the hedges are green. 

And the hay-coek smefls sweet from the f^soBB, 

I 

Down ftf in the vaDey where bubbles the sprini^ 
Which soft through the meadow-land ^ides, 

The lads from the mowataifi the heavy sheep 
And shear the wacm coat from their ades. 

Ah ! let me lie dn^wa in some shady retreat, 

Bedide the meandecing stream, 
For the sua darts abroad an unbearable heat, 

And bums with his oveishead beam. 
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There all the day idle my limbs 1 11 extend, 

Fanned soft to delicious repose ; 
While round me a thousand sweet odors ascend, 

From ev'ry gay wood-flower that blow& 

But hark firom the woodlands what sounds do I hear, 

The voices of pleasure so gay ; 
The merry young haymakers cheerfully bear 

The heat of the hot smnmer's day. 

While some with bright scythe, singing shrill to the tone^ 

The taH grass and butter-cups mow. 
Some spread it with rakes, and by others 'tis thrown 

Into sweet-smelling cocks in a row. 

Then since joy and glee with activity join, 

This moment to labor 1 11 rise ; 
While the idle love best in the shade to recline. 

And waste precious time as it flies. 

« 
To waste precious time we can never recall, 

Is waste of the wickedest kind ; 

An instant of life has more value than all 

The gold that in India they find. 

Not diamonds, that brilliantiy beam in the mine. 
For one moment's time should be given ; 

For gems can but make us look gaudy and fine, 
But time can prepare us for heaven. ibid. 
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AUTUMN. 

The sun is far risen above the old treei^ 

His beams on the silver dew play : 
The gossamer tenderly waves in the breeze, 

And the mists are fast rolling away. 

Let us leave the warm bed and the pillow of down, 

The morning fair bids us arise, 
Litde boy, for the shadows of midnight are flow% 

And sun beams peep into our eyes. 

We 11 pass by the garden that leads to the gate, 

But where is its gaiety now ? 
The Michaelmas daisy blows lonely and late. 

And the yellow leaf whirls from the bough. 

Last night the glad reapers their harvest home sung, 
And stored the full gamers with grain ; 

Did you hear how the woods with their merry shouts 
rung. 
As they bore the last sheaf from the plun ? 

But hark ! from the woodlands the sound of a gun, 

The wounded bird flutters and dies : 
Ah ! surely 'tis wicked, for nothing but fun 

To shoot the poor thing as it flies. 

The timid hare too, in affright and dismay, 
Runs swifl through the brushwood and grass ; 

How she turns, how she winds, and she tries eveiy way^ 
But the cruel dogs won't let her pass. 
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Ah ! poor little partridge, and pheasant and hare, 

I wii^ they would leave you to live ; 
For my port, I wonder how people can bear 

To see all the torment they give. 

When a reynard at midnight steals down to the fiumiy 
And kills the poor chickens and cocks ; 

Then rise, jQumer Goodman, there can be no harm 
In chasing a thief of a fo2L 

But the innocent hare, and the pheasant so sleek, 

T were cruel and wicked to slay : 
The partridge with blood never reddened her beak. 

Nor hares stole the poultry away. 

If folks wonkl bat think of the torture they give, 

To creatures who cannot complain, 
I think theywould let the poor animals live, 

Ncn* ever go shooting again. ibid. 



WINTER, 



Behold the gray branches that stretch fit)m the trees, 

Nor blossom nor verdure they wear ! 
They rattle and shake to the northerly breeze. 

And wave their long arms in the air. 

The sun hides his face in a mantle of cloud. 

Dark vapors roll over the sky ; 
The wind through the wood halloos hoarsely and loud, 

And sea-birds across the land fly. 
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CofDe ii^ fitde ClMrles^ fer tibe oioir patters down, 

No paths in the garden reimmi: 
The streets and the hooses are while in the town, 

And white are the fidds and the plain. 

Come in, fittle CharieB^ finom the t e mpea t of oiow, 
Tis dark, and the afaattera we H dose ; 

We m pot a fiesii fiigot to make the fire ^bw. 
Secure from the storm as it blowa. 

But how many wretches, without house or home^ 

Are wandering naked and pale; 
Obliged on the snow-corered common to foam. 

And jMerced by the pitiksB gale ; 

No home ibr dieir shelter, no YictoalB to eat, 

No bed for their limbs to repose ; 
Or a crust dry and mouldy, the best of dieir meat, 

And their pillow a jnllow of adowb. 

Be thankful, my child, that 't is not your lot 

To wander an orphan and poor ; 
A fiither, and mother, and home you haye got, 

And yet you deserve them no more. 

Be thankful, my child, and forget not to pay 

Your thanks to that Father above. 
Who gives you so many more blessings than they. 

And crowns your whole life vnth his love. ibd. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY, ON GIVING IT 

LIBERTY. 

Poor harmless ihsect, thither fly, 

And life's short hour enjoy : 
TT is all thou hast, and why should I 

That little all destroy ? 

Why should tny tyrant will Suspend 

A life by wisdom given. 
Or sooner bid thy being end, 

Than was designed by Heaven ? 

Lost to the joy which reason knows, 

Ephemeral and frail, 
T is thine to Wander where the rose 

Perfumes the cooling gale. 

To bask upon the sunny bed, 

The damask flower to kiss. 
To range along the bending shade. 

Is all thy little bliss. 

Then flutter still thy silken wings. 

In rich embroidery dressed, 
And sport upon the gale that flings 

Sweet odors from his vest ibid. 
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THE TEMPEST 

Sss the dark ¥apo» ck>ud the sky, 
The thunder rumbles round and round : 
The lightning's fla^ b^ins to fly. 
Big drops <^rmin bedew the ground : 
The frightened birds^ with ruffled win^ 
Fly throu^ the air, and cease to sing. 

Now nearer roUs die mighty peal. 
Incessant thunder roars aloud ; 
Tossed by the winds the tall oaks reel, 
The forked lightning breaks the doud : 
Deep torrents drench the swimming pfauD, 
And dieets of fire descend with rain. 

T is God who on the tempest rides^ 
And with a wwd directs the storm ; 
T is at his nod the wind subades, 
Or heaps of heavy vapors tbrm ; 
In fire and cloud he walks the s^. 
And lets his stores of tempest fly. 

Then why with childish terror fear, 
What waits his will to do me harm ? 
The boh shall never venture near. 
Or give me causa (or dire alarm. 
If he directs the fieiy ball. 
And bid it not on roe to fall. 

Yet though beneath his power divine, 
I wait, depending on his care, 
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[«2ach right endeavor shall be mine, 
Jf every danger 1 11 beware, 
^ar from the m«tal bell- wire stand, 
^or on the door-lodk pot my hand. 

iVhen caught amidst the open field, 
[ 11 not seek shelter from a tree ; 
rhougfa from tSie fiJfing rain a shield, 
dore dreadful mi|^t the lightning be : 
!tB tallest boughs might draw the fire, 
Vnd I, with sudden stroke, expire. 

rhus, while vnih lawfiil care I try 

To shun each dangerous thing and place, 

; 11 lift to God my prayerful eye, 

Vnd beg protection firom his grace : 

[f spared, to him the praise 1 11 give, 

>r if I die, in heaven shall live. ibid. 



MORNING. 

CE, litde girl, it is time, so arise, 
me, shake drowsy sleep firom your eye ; 
lark is kmd warUing his notes in the skies, 
id the sun is &r mounted on high. 

me, for the fields with gay flowers o'erflow, 
le glistening dew-drop is trembling still, 
lowing herds graze in the pastures below, 
id the sheep-be& is heard firom &e hilL 

VOL. V. 13 
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O come, for the bee has flown out of his bed. 

To begin his day's labor anew ; 
The ^der is weaving her delicate thread. 

Which brilliantly glitters with dew. 

O come, for the ant has crept out of her cell 

Her daily employment to seek : 
She knows the true value of moments too well 

To waste them in indolent sleep. 

Awake, little sleeper, and do not despise 

Of insects instruction to ask ; 
From your piUow with good resolutions arise, 

And che^rflilly go to your task. j. t. 



EVENING. 



Little girl, it is time to retire to rest ; 

The sheep are put into the fold ; 
The linnet forsakes us and flies to her nest, 

To shelter her young fix)m the cold. 

The owl has flown out firom his lonely retreat^ 
And screams through the tall shady trees ; 

The nightingale takes on the hawthorn her seat, 
And sings to the evening breeze. 

The sun, too, now seems to have finished his race, 

And sinks once again to his rest ; 
But though we no longer can see his bright face. 

He leaves a gold streak in the west. 
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Little ^1, have you finished your daily emi^oy, 

With industry, patience, and care ? 
If so, lay your head on your pillow with joy, 

No thorn to disturb shall be there. 

The moon through your curtains shall cheerfliDy peep, 

Her silyer beam dance on you^ eyes. 
And mild evening breezes shall fan you to deep. 

Till bright morning bids you arise. j. t. 



/^ 



THE IDLE BOY. 

Thomas was an idle lad, 
And lounged about all day ; 

And though he many a lesson had, 
He minded nought but play. 

He only cared for top or ball, 
Or marbles, hoop, and kite ; 

But as for learning, that was all 
Neglected by him quite. 

In vain his mother's kind advice. 

In yain his master's care. 
He followed every idle vice. 

And learned to curse and swear ! 

And think you when he grew a man, 
He prospered in his ways ? 

No, wicked courses never can 
Bring good and happy days. 
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Without ft ahUling in his pmsB, 

Or cot to call his own, 
Poor Tbrnnag grew from bad to wone, 

And hardened aa a stone. 

And oh, it grievea me much to wnte 

His melancholy end ; 
Then let us leare the dreadful sig^ 

And thoughts of pity l^id. 

But may we this important truth 

Observe and ever hold, 
" All those who 're idle in their youth, 

Will saffyr when they Ve old." 3- 



THE INDUSTRIOUS BOY. 

In a cottage upon the heath wild, 
That always was cleanly and nice, 

Lived William, a good litde child, 
Who minded his parents' advice. 

T is true he loved marbles and kite, 
And spin-top, and nine«pins, and ball, 

But this 1 declare with delight, 
His book he loved better than alL 

In active and useful employ 
His youth gaily gUded away ; 

While rational pleasures and joy 
Attended his stepe every day« 
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And now let us see him grow np, 
Still cheerfulness dwelt in his mind, 

Contentment yet sweetened his cup, 
For stin he was actrre and kind. 

His wife for gay riches ne'er sighed ; 

No princess so happy as she ; 
While William would sit by her nde, 

With a sweet smiling babe on his knee. 

His garden well loaded with, store,. 

His cot by the side of the green, 
Where woodbines crept over the door,. 

And jessiCmines peeped in between.. 

These filled him with honest delight, 
And rewarded him well for his toil ;: 

He went to bed cheerful at night, 
And woke in the mom with a smile. 

Nor knew he the feelings of dread. 
When infirmity brought him to die ; 

While his grandchildren knelt round his bed, 
And his dutiful sons closed his eye. 

then may I diligent be. 
And as active as ever I can. 
That I may be happy and firee, 
Uke him when I grow up a man I j. t. 

13* 
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THEUrrXLE FISHERMAN. 

Thk&b was a Ihtle feDow oooe, 

And Hany was his name, 
And many a nau|^ty txkk had he ; 

I tefl it to his shame. 



lie minded not his fiiends* advice, 
But followed his own wishes ; 

And one most cruel trick of his 
Was that of catching fishes. 

His fiitfaer had a little p(md, 
Where often Hany went, 

And in this most inhuman sport, 
He many an evening spent 

One day he took his hook and bait. 
And hurried to the pond, 

And there began the cruel game. 
Of which he was so fond. 

And many a litde fish he caught. 
And pleased was he to look, 

And see them writhe in agony. 
And struggle on the hook. 

At last when having caught enough. 

And tired too himself 
He hastened home, intending there 

To put them on a 8hel£ 
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But as he jumped to reach a dish 

To put his fishes in, 
A sharp meat hook, that hvmg close by. 

Did catch him by the chin. 

Poor Harry kicked and called aloud, 
And screamed, and cried, and roared, 

While firom the wound the crimson blood 
In dreadful torrents poured. 

The maids came running, frightened much 

To see him han^g there. 
And soon they took him from the hook, 

And sat him in a chair. 

The surgeon came, and stopped the blood, 

And up he boimd his head ; 
And then they carried him up stairs. 

And laid him on his bed. 

Conyiction darted on his mind. 

As groaning there he lay ; 
He with remorse and horror thought 

Upon his cruel play. 

"And oh," said he, « poor little fish, 

What tortures they have borne ; 
While I, well pleased, have stood to see 

Their tender bodies torn ! 

" O, what a wicked boy I 've been, 

Such torments to bestow ; 
Well I deserve the pain I feel. 

Since I conkl serve diem 90. 
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^ But now I know how great te smvl^ 

How terrible the pain ! 
Aa long as I can J%e{ mjaelC 

1 11 nerer &h again.'* 



OLD AGEL 



Wbo JB it comes tottefing akmgt 
His IbolBtepB are feeble and dow, 

ffis beard is grown corfing and km^ 
And his head is tamed whito m the oiow. 



ffis£meye is sunk in his head. 
And wrinJdes deep fiirrow his brow, 

Animatioi^ and vigor are fled. 
And yiekl to ■■■firwiitj now. 



stranger, his name is Old Age^ 
His joomej wiD sbordy be o'er, 
He aoon wiD leanre fife^ bosy stagey 
To be torn bj afflictkni no more. 

litde fltrvigery though heahhj and fltron^ 

Yoo now all adveraitjr braye^ 
like him joo most totter ere kng. 

Like him yoa moat sink to the grmre. 

Thoae limba diat so actirelj play. 
That ftce, beaming pleasure and nutth, 

Like his must diop into decay, 
And moulder awsjr in the earth. 
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Then, ere that dark season of night, 

When youth and its en^gies cease, 
O ! follow, with zeal and delight, 

Those paths that are pleasure and peace. 

So triumph and hope shall be nigh, 
When failing and fainting you breathe ; 

T will light a bright spark in your eye, 
As it closes forever in death. 



THE APPLE-TREE. 

Old John had an apple-tree, healthy and green. 
Which bore the best codlins that ever were seen. 

So juicy, and mellow and red ; 
And when they were ripe, as old Johnny was poor. 
He sold them to children that passed by his door. 

To buy him a morsel of bread. 

Little Dick, his next neighbor, one often might see 
With longing eye viewing this nice apple-tree, 

And wishing a codlin would fall ; 
One day, as he stood in the heat of the sun, 
He began thinking whether he might not take one, 

And then he looked over the waD. 

And as he again cast his eye on the tree. 

He said to himself, "O, how nice they would be. 

So cool and refreshing to-day ! 
The tree is so full, and I 'd only take one, 
And old John won't see, for he is not at home, 

And nobody is in the way." 
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But stop, little boy, take your hand from the bougli, 
Remember, though old John can 't see you just now, 

And no one to ehide you is nigh. 
There is One, who by night, just as well as by day, 
Can see all you do, and can hear all you say, 

From his glorious throne in the sky. 

Oh then, Httle boy, come away from the tree, 
Ck>ntent, hot or weary or thirsty to be, 

Or any thing rather than steal ! 
For the great God, who even throu^ darkness can look, 
Writes down every crime we commit, in his book, 

Howeyer we think to conceal j. t. 



THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

In tears to her mother poor Harriot came, 

Let us listen to hear what she says: 
^ O see, dear manmia, it is pouring mth rain. 

We cannot go out in the chaise. 

^\U the week have I longed for the journey, jroa know, 

And faiK'ied the minutes were hours, 
And now that I ^ dressed and all ready to go, 

O see, dear manmia, how it pours.' 

I *m soiT)', my dear, her good mother refrfied, 

Hie rain won*t permit us to go, 
And I \n sorry to see^ for the sake of a ride, 

Thai you ciy and distreas yourself bo. 
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^Diese slight disappointments and crosses you hate, 

Are sent you your mind to prepare ; 
^Khat you may with courage and fortitude wait 

More serious distresses to bear. 

Oh think not, my child, as you grow up in life, 

That pleasures unceasing will flow ; 
disappointment, and trouble, and sorrow, and strife, 

Will follow wherever you go. 

Though now the bright prospect seems Opening fair. 

And hope paints a scene of delight, 
Too soon you will see it all vanish in air. 

And leave you to darkness and night 

Ah then, my dear girl, when these sorrows appear. 

And trouble flows in like a tide. 
You 11 wonder that you ever wasted a tear 

On merely the loss of a ride. 

But though this world's pleasures are fading and vain, 

Religion is lasting and true : 
Real pleasure and joy in her patlis you may gain, 

Nor will. disappointment ensue. j. t. 



THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

Upon a mountain's grasdy side 
Where many a tall fir grew. 

Young Colin wandered with his flocks. 
And many a hardship knew. 



dbvTBj pillow for his hmd. 
No shcto«d kome had he, 
The gran gnas WW his oalf bed 



Oly farnd, and water from the flpriog^ 

Composed his tenipVate 6re: 
Yet Colin ale with tbankfid heait. 

Nor feh a murmur there. 

A cheeifiil smile upon his &ce 

Was e^-er seen to play. 
He envied not the rich nor great. 

More happy far than they. 

While 'neath some spreading shade he sat. 

Beside his fleecy flocks, 
His soft pipe warbled through the wood. 

And echoed firom the rocks. 

An ancient casde on the plain 

In silent grandeur stood, 
And there the young lord Henry dwelt; 

The proud, but not the good. 

And oft he wandered o'er the plain. 

Or on tlie mountain's side. 
Or with surprise and envy too 

The humble Colin eyed. 

** And why," said he, ^amld^ued 

That cheerfulness and joy. 
That ever smiles upon the face 

Of this poor shepherd boy? 
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^ Nor titles, honors, nor estates. 

No wealth, nor power has he ; 
And yet, though destitute and poor, 

He seems more Messed than me.'' 

For this lord Henry did not know. 

That pleasure ne'er is found 
Where angry pasnons reign and rule, 

And evil deeds abound. 

Colin, though poor, was humble too, 

Benevolent and kind: 
While pase&on, anger, rage, and pride, 
lord Henry's mind. 



Thus Ck>lin, though a shepherd boy, 

Was ever glad and gay ; 
Aiul Henry, though a noble kurd, 

To discontent a pvey. J. T« 



THE ROBIN. 

^AT, pretty Robin, fly home to your nest, 
» make you my captive I still should like best, 
4nd feed you with worms and with bread : ' 
>ur eyes are so spaiklin^ your feathers so soil, 
»ur little wingi flutter so pretty aloft, 
And your breast is all colored with red. 

VOL. V. 14 
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But then 't would be cruel to keep you, I know. 
So stretch out your wings, little Robin, and go. 

Fly home to your young ones again $ 
Go, listen again to the notes of your mate, 
And enjoy the green shade in your lonely retreat, 

Secure from the wind and the rain* 

But when the leaves fall, and the winter winds blow, 
And the green fields are covered «dl over with snow, 

And the clouds in white feathers descend ; 
When the springs are all ice, and the rivulets freeze, 
And the long, shining icicles drop from the trees. 

Then, Robin, remember your fiiend. ^ 

When with cold and with hunger quite perishMand weak, 
Come tap at my window again with your beak. 

And gladly 1 11 let you come in ; 
You shall fly to my bosom, or perch on my thumbs, 
Or hop round the table and pick up the crums, 

And never be hungry again. j. t. 



THE SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 

Young Jem at noon returned from school, 

As hungry as could be. 
He cried to Sue the servant maid, 

* My dinner give to me.* 

Said Sue^ * It is not yet come home^ 

Beffldes it is not late f 
^ No matter that,' cried little Jem, 

' I do not like to wait' 
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Quick to the baker's Jemmy went, 

And asked * Is dinner done ? ^ 
< It iSy' replied the baker's man, 

« Then home 1 11 with it run.' 

* Nay, sir,' replied he, prudently, 

' I tell you 't is too hot. 
And much too heavy 't is for you '— - 
^ 1 tell you it is not 

' Papa, mamma, are both gone out. 

And I for dinner long ; 
So give it me : It is aU mine. 

And, baker, hold your tongue. 

* A shoulder 't is of mutton nice ! 

And batter-pudding too ; 
I hn glad of that, it is so good ; 
How clever Lb out Sue ! ' 

Now near his door young Jem was come. 

He round the comer turned ; 
But O, sad fate, unlucky chance ! 

The dish his fingers burned. 

Low in the kennel down fell dish. 

And down fell all the meat ; 
Swift went the pudding in the stream, 

And sailed down the street 

The people laughed, and rude boys grinned, 

At mutton's hapless fell ; 
But though ashamed, young Jemmy cried, 

' Better lose part than all.' 
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The shoulder by the knuckle seized, 

His both hands gnu^ied it fast, 
And, deaf to all their gibes and cries^ 

He gained fiis home at last 

< Impatience is a fhuh,' says Jem, 

' The baker said too true ; 
In future, patient I will be. 

And mind what says our Sue.' Adelaide. 



FALSE ALARMS. 

Little Mary one day most loudly did call ; 

* Mamma ! O mamma, pray come here! 
A fill I have had ; oh, a very sad falL' 

Mamma ran in haste and in fear ; 
Then Mary jumped up, and she laughed in great glee, 

And cried, * Why, how fast you can run! 
No harm has befallen, I assure you, to me. 

My screaming was only in fun.' 

Her mother was busy at work the next day, 

She heard from without a loud cry 
* The big dog has got me ! O help me ! O pray ! 

He tears me — ^he bites me — I die ! ' 
Mamma, all in terror, quick to the court flew, 

And there little Mary she found : 
Who kuigbing) said, < Madam, pray how do you do?' 

And curtseyed quite down to tl^e ground. 
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That night, little Mary when long gone to bed, 

Shrill cries, and loud shriekings were heard; 
' I Vn on fire, O mamma ! come up or Vm dead ! ' 

Mamma, she believed not a wohl. 
* Sleep, sleep, naughty child,' she called out firom below, 

'How often have I been deceived J 
You 're telling a story, you very well know : 

Go to 8leep,"for you can't be beheved.' 

Yet still the child screamed ; now the house ia&ed with 
smoke; 

That fire is above, Jane declares. 
Alas ! Mary' s words they soon found were no joke. 

When every one hastened up stairs. 
All burnt and all seamed is her once pretty face. 

And terribly marked are her arms. 
Her features all scarred, leave a lasting disgrace 

For giving mamma &lae alarms. Adelaide. 



THE CHILD'S MONITOR. 

The wind blows down the largest tree,^ 
And yet the wind 1 cannot see. 
Playmates far off, that have been kind, 
My thought can bring before my mind,. 
The past by it is present brought. 
And yet I cannot see my thought 
The charming rose perfiuncs the air^ 
Yet I can see no perfumes there. 
Blithe Robin's notes — ^how sweei, how cleurl 
From his small biU they reach my ear ; 

14* 
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And whilst upon the air they float, 

I hear, yet cannot see a note. 

When I would do what is forbid, 

By something in my heart I 'm chid ;^ 

When good I think, then quick and pat,. 

That something says, < My child, do that*^ 

When I too near the stream would go, 

So pleased to see the waters flow, - 

That something says, without a sound, 

' Take car% dear child, you may be drowned*' 

And for the poor whene'er I grieve, 

That something says, ' A penny give.' 

Thus Spirits good and ill there be. 

Although invisible to me ; 

Whaiie'er I do, they see me still, 

But O, good Spirits, guide my will ! ADKiiiii)!. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

The Butterfly, an idle thing, 

Nor honey makes, nor yet can sing. 

Like to the bee and bird ; 
Nor does it, like the prudent ant. 
Lay up the grain for time of want, 

A wise and cautious hoard. 

My youth is but a summer's day, 
Then, like the bee and ant, I 'U lay 

A store of learning by ; 
And though fr<Mn flower to flower 1 rove, 
Wy stock of wisdom I '11 improve, 

Npr be a Butterfly. ▲oxxjjds. 
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THE BOYS AND THE APPLE-TREE. 

As JBilly and Tommy were waling one day, 

They came by a fine orchard side ; 
They 'd rather eat apples then spell, read, or play, 

And Tommy to Billy then cried : 

Oh brother, look ! see ! what fine clusters hang thore, 

1 11 jump and climb over the wall ; 
I will have en apple ; I will have a pear, 

Or else it shall cost me a fiill. 

Said Billy to Toomiy, to steal is a sin, 

Manama has oil told this to thee ; 
I never yet stole, nor now will begin ; 

So, red apples, hang on the tree. 

You are a good boy, as you ever have been. 

Said Tommy, let 's walk on, my lad ; 
We 11 eall on our school-fellow, litde Bob Greene, 

And to see us I know he 11 be glad. 

They came to a house, and they rang at the gate. 
And asked, ^ Pray is Bobby at home ? ' 

But Bobby's good manners did not let them wait ; 
H» out of the parlor did come. 

Bob smiled and he laughed, and he capered with joy. 

His little companions to view — 
We called in to see you, said each litde boy. 

Said Bobby : I 'm glad to see you. 
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Come walk in our garden, so large and so fine ; 

You shall, for my father gives leave ; 
And more, he insists that you 'U stay here to dine; 

A rare jolly day we shall have 1 

But when in the garden, they found 't was the same 

They saw as they walked in the road ; 
And near the high wall, when these little boys came) 

They started, as if from a toad. 

That large ring of iron, which lies <« the ground, 

With terrible teeth like a saw, 
Said Bobby, the guard of our garden is found : 

It keeps wicked robbers in awe. 

The warning without, if they should set at naiight,. 

This trap tears their legs ; O so sad ! 
Says Billy to Tommy, so you *d have been cau^t^ 

A narrow escape you have had. 

Cried Tommy, I '11 mind what my good mother says^ 

And take the advice of a friend ; 
I never wiU stecJ to the end of my day^ 

I 've been a bad boy, but I '11 mend. adelaidiu 



THE WOODEN DOLL AND THE WAX DOLL 

There were two friends, a charming little pair! 
Brunette the brown, and Blanchidine the fair: 
This child to love Brunette did still incline, 
And much Brunette loved sweet Blanchidine. 
Brunette in dress was neat yet wond'rous plain, 
But Blanchidine of finery was vain. 
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Now Blanchidine a new acquaintance made, 
A little miss, most splendidly arrayed : 
Feathers and laces beauteous to behold, 
And India frock, with spots of shining gold. 
Said Blanchidine, a miss so richly dressed. 
Most sore by all deserves to be caressed ; 
To play with me if she will condescend, 
Henceforward she shall be my only friend. 
For this new miss, so dressed and so adorned, 
BEer poor Brunette was slighted, left, and scorned. 

Of Blanchidine's vast stock of pretty toys, 
A wooden Doll her every thought employs ; 
Its neck so white, so smooth, its cheeks so red, 
She 'd kiss, she 'd hug, she 'd take it to her bed. 

Mother now brought her home a DoU of wax, 
Its hair in ringlets white and soft as flax ; 
Its eyes could open, and its eyes could shut, 
And on it with much taste its clothes were put, 
My dear wax doll, sweet Blanchidine would ciy : 
Her doll of wood was thrown neglected by. 

One summer's day, 't was in the month of June, 
The son blazed out in all the hSeat of noon, 
My waxen doll, she cried, my dear ! my charm ! 
You feel quite cold, but you diaU soon be warm. 
She placed it in the sun — misfortune dire ! 
The wax ran down as if before the fire ! 
Each beauteous feature quickly disappeared, 
And melting left a blank all soiled and smeared. 

She stared, she screamed with horror and dismay, 
Y<M4 odious fright, she then was heard to say ; 
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» 

For you my silly heart I have estranged, 
From my sweet wooden Doll, that never changed. 
Just so may change my new acquaintance fine. 
For whom I left ^mette, that fiiend of mine. 
No more by out»de show will I be lured. 
Of such capricious whims I think I 'm cured : 
To plain old friends my heart shall still be true, 
Nor change for every face because 't is new. 
Her slighted wooden doU resumed its charms. 
And wronged Brunette she clasped within her arms. 

ADELAIDE. 



THE REDBREAST. 

The Thrush sings nobly on the tree. 
In strength of voice excelUng me, 

Whilst leaves and fruits are on. 
Think how poor Robin sings for you, 
When nature's beauties bid adieu, 

And leaves and fruits are gone. 
Ah, then, to me some crums of bread O fling f 
And through the year my grateful thanks I '11 sing. 

When winter's winds blow loud and rude. 
And birds retire in sullen mood, 

And snow makes white the ground ; 
I sing, your drooping hearts to charm. 
And, sure that you Ml not do me harm, 

I hop your window round. 
Ah, then, to me some crums of bread O fling ! 
And through the year my grateful thanks I' 11 siDf. 
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Since, friends, in you I put my trust, 
As you enjoy, you should be just. 

And for your music pay ; 
And when I find a traveller dead, 
My bill with leaves the corpse shall spread. 

And sing his passuig lay. 
Ah, then, to me some crums of bread O fling! 
And through the year my grateful thanks 1' 11 sing. 

ADELAIDE. 



IDLE DICKY AND THE GOAT. 

John Brown is a man without houses or lands. 
Himself he supports by the work of his hands ; 
He brings home his wages each Saturday night, 
To his wife and his children a very good sight. 

His eldest boy, Dicky^ on errands when sent. 
To loiter and chatter was very much bent ; 
The neighbors all called him an odd little trout, 
His shoes they were broke, and his toes they peeped out 

To see such old shoes all their sorrows were rife ; 
John Brown he much grieved and so did his wife, 
He kissed his boy Dicky, and stroked his white head. 
You shall have a new pair, my dear boy, he then said, 
I' ve here twenty shillings, and money has wings ; 
Go first get this note changed, I want other things. 

Now here comes the mischief— this Dicky would stop 
At an ill-looking, mean-looking, green grocer's shop. 
For here Uved a chattering dunce of a boy ; 
^o prate with this urchin gave Dicky great joy. 
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And DOW, in hit boafldng, he aIiowb him ham 
And now, to the green-stall op marcfaeB a goai 
They lau^ied, for it was this young NanDj-^oaA my, 
With thoBe who paand by her to gambol and plij. 
All three now went on in their fiofiebome boott^ 
"nil Dick dropped the note on abimeh of green 



Now what was IXick's wonder ! to aee tfad vile gm, 
In Qiunchiog the green sprouts, eat up his bank note ; 
He crying ran back to John Brown with the news. 
By stopping to idle he lost his new shoes. adklaidk. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Tht plaintive notes, sweet Philomel 
All other melodies excel ! 

Deep in the grove retired, 
Thou seem'st thyself and song to hide, 
Nor dost thou boast or plume with pride. 

Nor wish to be admired. 

So, if endued with power and grace, 
And with that power my will keep pace, 

To act a gen'rous part ; 
Hence — ^paltry, ostentatious show ! 
Nor let my liberal actions know, 

A wimess but my heart. abklads 
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NEVER PLAY WITH FIRE. 

Mr prayers I said, I went to bed, 

And soon I fell asleep : 
But lioon I woke, my sleep was broke, 

I through ray curtains peep. 

I heard a noise of men and boys, 

The watchman's rattle too ; 
And Fire they cried — and then cried I, 

Oh dear, what shall I do ? 

A shout so loud came from the crowd. 

Around, above,' below ; 
And in the street the neighbors meet. 

Who would the matter know. 

Now^down the stairs run threes and pain 

Enough to break their bones. 
The firemen swear, the engines tear 

And thunder o'er the stones. 

The roof and wall, and stair and all. 

And rafterd tumble ih, 
Red flames and blaze now all amaze. 

And make a dreadful din 1 

And horrid screamd, when bricks and beams 

Came tumbling on their heads ; 
And some are smashed, and some are crashed ; 

Some leap on feather beds. 

VOL. V. 15 
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Some bura, some choke, with fire and smoke ! 

And oh, what was the cause ? 
My heart ^dimayed, lost night I j^ayod 

Widi Tommy, lifting straws ! adkladi. 



THE LARK. 

From his humble grassy bed. 

See the warbtiog laxk azisel 
By his grateful wishes led. 

Through those regions of the skies. 

Songs of thanks and praise he pours. 

Harmonizing airy space, 
Sings, and mounts, and higher soars, 

Towards the throne of heavenly grace. 

Small his gifls compared to none, 
Poor my thanks with him compared ; 

I Ve a soul ahyiofll diyiae ; 
Angels' blessings with me shared. 

Wake, my soul ! to praise aspire, 

Reason, every sense accord ; 
Join in pure seraphic fire ; 

Love, and thank, and praise the Lord ! ADSitAiDi' 



THE TRUANT BOYS. 

The month was AprU, and the morning cool, 

When: Hal and Ned, 
To walk together to the neighboring schod. 

Rose early from their bed: 
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When reached the school, Hal said, < Why con your task 

Demure and prim ? 
En we go in, let me one queatkm ask : 

Ned, shall we go swim ? ' 

Fearless of future punishment or l^me, 

'Away they hied. 
Through many verdant fields, until they came 

Unto the river side. 

The hroad stream narrowed in its onward course, 

And deep and still 
It silent ran, and yet with rapid force. 

To turn a neighboring mill. 

Under the nilt an arch gaped wide, and aeemed. 

The jaws of death ! 
Through this the cnaooth deceitfUl watefs teemed 

On dreadfid wheels beneath. 

They swim the river wide, nor thhik nor care ; 

The waters flow ; 
And by the current strong ^y carried are 

Into the mill-stream now. 

Through the swift waters, as young Ned was roUad, 

The gulf when near. 
On a kind brier by chance he laid fast hold, 

And stopped his dread career. 

But luoUetsHal was by ^tte mitt-wheal torn, 

A warning sad! 
And the untimely dealh, all fiknda now mourn, 

Of this poor truant lad ! adslaiox. 
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GEORGE ASD THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 

His petticoats now George cast of^ 

For he was four years cAd ; 
His trousers were nankeen so fine^ 

His buttons bright as gold — 
' May V said little George, ' go out 

My pretty clothes to show ? 
May I, papa? may I, mamma? ' 

The answer was, ' No, no. 

Go, run below, George, in the court, 

But go not in the street, 
Lest naughty boys should play some trick, 

Or gypsies you should meet' 
Yet, though forbade, George w^it unseoiy 

The litde boys to see, 
And aU admired him when he lusted — 

* Now who 80 fine as me ? ' 

But while he strutted to and firo. 

So proud, as I Ve heard tell, 
A sweep-boy passed, whom to avoid 

He slipped and down he fell. 
The sooty lad was kind and good, 

To Greorgy boy l^e ran. 
He raised him up, and kis^g said, 

< Hush, hush, my little man ! ' 

He rubbed and wiped his clothes with care, 
And hugging said, * Do n *! cry ! — 

Go home, as quick as you can go [ 
Sweet little boy, good-by,' 
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Poor George looked down, and lo ! his drees 

Was blacker than before ; 
All over soot, and mud, and dut, 

He reached his father's door. 

He sobbed, and wept, and looked ashamed. 

His fault he did not hide ; 
And since so sorry for his fiiult. 

Mamma she did not chide. 
That night when he was gone to bed, 

He jumped up in his sleep. 
And cried, and sobbed and cried again, 

' I thou^ I saw the swe^ ! ' adblaios. 



SOPHIA'S FOOL'S-CAP. 

Sophia was a little child, 
Obliging, good, and very mild. 
Yet, lest of dress she should be vain, 
Manuna still dressed her well but plain — 
Her iiarents, sensible and kind. 
Wished only to adorn her mind ; 
No other dress, when good, had she. 
But useful, neat simplicity. 

Though seldom, yet when she was rude 
Or ever in a naughty mood. 
Her punishment was this disgrace, 
A large ^e cap adorned with lace, 
With feathers and with ribands too ; 
The work was neat, the fiishion new I 
Yet as a fool's-cap was its name, 
She dreaded |uuc;h to wear the same. 

15* 
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A lady, finhiooably gay, 

Did to mamma a y'lai pay, 

Sophia gtaredf tben whispeiiiig aaid, 

' Why, dear mamma, look at her head I 

To be 80 tall and wicked too, 

The strangest thing I ever knew I 

What naughty tricks, pray, has she done. 

That they have put a fooPs-cap on ? * adklun. 



WASHING AND DRESSING. 

Ah ! why will my dear little girl be so eroas, 

And cry, and look sulky, and pout? 
To lose her sweet smile is a terrible loss^ 

1 can 't even kiss her without 

You say you do n't like to be washed and be drasRd, 

But would you be dirty and foul ? 
Come, drive that long sob from your dear little breast, 

And clear your sweet face from its scowL 

If the water is cold, and the comb hurts your head, 

And the soap has got into your eye. 
Will the water grow warmer for all that you Ve said. 

And what good will it do you to cry ? 

It is not to tease you, and hurt you, my sweet, 

But only for kindness and care. 
That I wash you, and dress you, and make jon look 
neat. 

And comb out your tanglesome hair. 
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I do n't mind the trouble, if you would not cry» 

But pay me for all with a kiss. 
That 's right, take the towel and wipe your wet eye, 

I thought you 'd be good after this. Aim 



THE PLUM CAKE. 

* Oh, I Ve got a plum cake, and a rare feast I 'II make, 

1 11 eat, and I '11 stuff, and I '11 cram: 
Morning, noontime, and night, it shall be my delight \ 

What a happy young fallow I am.' 

Thus said little George, s^d, beginning to gorge^ 

With zeal to his cake he applied ; 
While fingers and thumbs, for the sweetmeats and plums. 

Were hunting and digging beside. 

fiut woflil to tell, a misfortune befeU^ 

Which ruined his capital fun ; 
After eating his fill, he was taken so ill,^ 

Thiit he trembled for what he bad done^. 

As he grew worse and worse, the doctor and nurse 

To cure his disorder were sent: 
And rightly, you '11 think, he had physic to drink, 

Which made him his folly repent 

And while on his bed he rolled his hot head, 

Impatient with sickness and pain. 
He could not but take this reproof from his cake, 

^ Do 'nt be such a glutton again.' Amr. 
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ANOTHER PLUM CAKEL 

<0h! I've got a plum cake, and a feast l^WmrioB, 
Come, school-fellows^ come at my call ; 

I assure you, 't is nice, and we 11 each have a afioei 
Here 's more than enough for us alL' 

Thus said little Jack, as he gave it a wiack. 

And sharpened his knifb for the job ! 
While round him a troop formed a clamoroua grpap^. 

And hailed him the king of the mob. 

With masterly strength he out throu^ k at length, 

And gave to each playmate a share : 
Dick, William, and James, and many more names, 

Partoc^ his benevolent care. 

Jind wben it was done, and they 'd finished their ftn, 

To marbles or hoop they went back, 
And each little boy felt it always a joy 

To do a good turn for good Jack. 

In his task and his book, his best pleasures he took. 

And as he thus wisely began, 
Since ho 's been a man grown, he has constantly shown, 

That a good boy will make a good man. an9. 



FOR A NAUGHTY LITTLE GIRL.' 

Mt sweet little girl should be cheerful and mUd, 
And should not be fretful and cry ! 

Oh, why is this passion ? remember, my child, 
God sees you, who lives in the sky. 
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That dear little face, which I like so to kiss, 

How frightful and sad it appears ! 
Do you think I can love you, so naughty as this, 

Or kiss you all wetted with tears ? 

Remember, though God is in heaven, my love. 

He sees you, within and without. 
And always looks down from his glory above. 

To notice what you are about. 

If I am not with you, or if it be dark, 

And nobody is in the way. 
His eye is as able your doings to mark, 

In the night as it is in the day. 

Then dry up your tears, and look smiling again, 

And never do things that are wrong, 
For I 'm sure you must feel it a terrible pain, 

To be naughty, and crying so long. 

We ni pray that God may your pasaon forgive. 

And teach you from evil to fly ; . 
And then you '11 be happy as long as you live. 

And happy whenever you die. Aim. 



HONEST OLD TRAY. 

Jh ! do n't hurt the dog, poor honest old Tray ; 
iVhat good will it do you to drive him away ? 

Kind usage is justly his right! 
Elemember how faithful he is to his charge, 
^nd barks at the rogues when we set him at large, 

And guards us by day and by night 
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Though joii, fay and hy^ will grow vp to a mm. 
And Tray is a dog, let him grow as he can, 

RemeBubeTy my good litde kd, 
A dog that is honeat, and fidthful, and mild. 
Is not ODly better than is a bad child. 

But better than men that are bad. 

If you are a boy, and Tray but a beast, 

I think it should teach you one lesson at feast, 

You ought to act better than he ; 
And if wiUiout reason, or jadgment, or sense. 
Tray does as we bid him, and gives no offence, 

How difigent Richard should be ! 

If I do but jtnt wluBde, as often you Ve«MD, 
He seems to say, 'Master, what is it yon mesa? 

Bfy eomage and duty are tried.' 
And see, when I throw my hat over the fial% 
He fetches it back, and comes wagging his tail, 

And lies it down close by my side. 

Then, honest old Tray, let him sleep at his ease. 
While you from him learn to endeavor to please 

And obey me with spirit and joy ; 
Or else we shall find (what would grieve me to say) 
That Richard 's no better than honest old Tray ! 

And a brute has more sense than a boy! aws. 
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rO A LITTLE GIRL THAT HAS TOLD A LIE. 

And has my darling told a lie! 
Did she forget that God was by ? 
That God, who saw the thing she did, 
From whom no action can be hid ; 
Did she forget that God could see, 
And hear, wherever she might be ? 

He made your eyes, and can discern, 
Which ever way you think to turn ; 
He made your ears, and he can hear, 
When you may think nobody 's near ; 
In every place, by night or day. 
He watches all you do and say. 

You thought, because you were atone. 
Your fidsehood never could be known, 
But liars always are feund out. 
Whatever ways they wind about ; 
And always be afraid, my dear. 
To tell a lie, for God can hear ! 

I wish, my dear, you 'd always try 
To act as shall not need a lie ; 
And when you wish a thing to do. 
That has been once forbidden you, 
Remember that, nor ever dare 
To disobey — for God is there ! 

Why should you fear to tell me true ? 
Con&ss^ and dien I '11 pardon you : 
Tell me you 're sorry, and wiU try 



To act tiie iietler bsy and by, 
Aiid tiien. wfaote'eryour cnme 
It woiiH be iffiU'«D great a«m. 

liut oiHMsrfiil, imioosnt, and ^iep;:, 

jlriu ^wiwefi In- the amiiing fla^, 

Vou '*11 nevor luKve to turn aaiAe, 

Fnw) any ome yQur &iihBtDiii3j&: 

Jllor beave a ia^ nor Irai^ Bdbax, 

Tbat «ddaber God, or I ahoiild iraac jisk 



THE TWO GiJUraSffi. 

Wmi^v ttMiTf m»d Dkk had baeo aoiTii^iia 
'^Mr Mmr {^ whom k was iaxawm) 

H/Uds two fklUi g/igdmm, and atodud 
Ami t(ar« ofM$ to eaeh lor his owbl 

lUrry Uiiviil^l h'm |M{m, and widi nke, 

Uim'lly (M^jt^Mii bM employ: 
)ill/l MMW MU/^h a neat little giuiden was 

TliAi h» |MUit«jd with labor and joj. 

'Vlmr» wmi alwuya mmm bed or some bolder to 

Of MiiHHtbiiig to tie or to stick ; 
\ui\ J lurry roM early his garden to tend, 

Wliil» MUoriHK lay indolent Dick. 

'rh» tulip, the torn, and the Uly so white, 

UiiiMid (h<ilr t)eautiilil bloom ; 
And uiU^n rliH honey-bee stopped from his flight 

To Mip the delicious perAime. 
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A neat row of peas in ftdl blosscnn were seen, 

French beans were beginnmgto shoot; 
And his gooseberries and curranti, thongh yet they were 



Foretold him a plenty of fruit 

But Richard loved better in bed to repose, 

And snug as he curled himself round, 
Forgot that no tulip, nor lily, nor rose, 

Nor plant in his garden was found. 

Rank weeds and tall netdes disfigured his beds, 

Nor cabbage nor lettuce were seen, 
The dug and the snail showed their mischievous heads. 

And eat every leaf that was green. 

Thus Richard the idle, who shrunk from the cold. 

Beheld his trees naked and bare ; 
Whilst Harry the active was charmed to behold 

The fiiut of his patience and care. anv. 



MY MOTHER. 

Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hushed me in her arms to rest. 
And on my cheek sweet kisses pressed? 

My Mother. 

When sleep forso<^ ray open eye. 

Who was it sang sweet lullaby. 

And rocked me that I should not cry ? 

My Mother. 

VOL. V. 16 



las osKaxu. 



W&DO 9B and. wriiiwt bit 
Wben aieepiiij^ oo. my CKwfie bn^ 
Aod tEHs at* sweet •flB COBn ibed r 

Xjr Modier. 



When, pnn snd ackxKBs made nw czy. 
Who gjBzed npoa mj heaTj e^ 
And wepc for leor that I sbaakidatT 

M J Modier. 

Who dresEed olt doU in efecfaes so ^ar^ 
And Guisht me pceaj how to pbj. 
And mindied all I had to ser r 

My Mother. 

Who ran to hefp me when I feU^ 
And woald 9oaie preCTf acoij tefl. 
Or lag die phrr to make k wefir 

My Modier. 

Who tao^t my in&nt lips to {Nray, 
And love God*s hotr book and daT. 
And walk in wiadom^s pleasant way r 

My Mother. 

And can 1 ever cease to be 
Affectionate and kind to thee. 
Who was 80 very kind to me ? 



My Modier. 



Ah ! no, the thought I cannot bear, 
And if God please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy care, 



My Mother 
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When thou art feeble, old, and gray, 
My healthy arms shall be thy stay. 
And I will soothe thy pains away, 

My Mother. 

And when I see thee hang thy head, 
T will be my turn to watch thy bed. 
And tears of sweet affection shed. 

My Mother. 

For God, who tives above the skies, 
Would look with vengeance in his eyes, 
If I should ever dare despise 

My Mother. 



MY FATHER. 



Who took me from my mother's arms, 

And, smiling at her soft alarms, 

Showed me the world and nature's charms ? 

My Father. 

Who made me feel and understand 

The wonders of the sea and land. 

And mark, through all, the Maker's hand ? 

My Father. 

Who cUmbed with me the mountain height. 
And watched my look of dread delight. 
While rose the glorious orb of light ? 

My Father. 
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Who, from each flower, and verdant stalk. 
Gathered a honeyed store of talk^ 
To fill the long, delightful walk ? 

My Father. 

Not on an insect would he tread ; 
Nor strike the stinging nettle dead ^ 
Who taught at once my heart and head ? 

My Father. 

Who wrote upon that heart the line 
Religion graved cm Virtue's shrine^ 
To make the human race divine ? 

My Father. 

Who taught my early mind to know 
The God from whom all bleaangs flow, 
Creator of all things below ? 

My Father. 

Who now, in pale and placid light 
Of memory, gleams upon my sight, 
Bursting the sepulchre of night ? 

My Father. 

Oh ! teach me still the christian plan ! 
Thy practice with thy precept ran : 
Nor yet desert me now a man, 

My Father. 

StiU let thy scholar's heart rejoice, 
With charms of thy angelic voice. 
Still prompt the motive and the choice. 

My Father. 
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For yet remains a little space, 
Till I shall meet thee face to face : 
And not, as now, in vain embrace. 

My Father. 

Soon, and before the Mercy-seat, 
Spirits made perfect — we shall meet ! 
Thee with what transport shall I greet, 

My Father? 



THE PALACE AND COTTAGE. 

High on a mountain's haughty steep 

Lord Hubert's palace stood ; 
Before it rolled a river deep. 

Behind it waved a wood. 

Low in an unfrequented vale, 

A peasant built his cell ; 
Sweet flowers perfumed the cooling gale, 

And graced his garden welL 

Loud riot through lord Hubert's hall 

In noisy clamors rang: 
He scarcely closed his eyes at all, 

Till breaking day began. 

In scenes of quiet and repose 

Young William's life was spent ; 

With morning's early beam he rose. 

And whistled as he went 

16* 



Lord fisteR^siljr fed* 



CUskHDid iridi dmwtiRB 



Sappfed joong WiflnnnlB fine. 
On bods «f do«B beael widi goldi, 

Sis fevaash fiflBftw kvd Hnbst roBBdy 



iJUUUlOll <■! « !■■« IHO UULILJ OBOf 

Abo. sm'o c tBBi HHttimi tMS lutod I^B BBBdi 



From cme lo IraiiEiii^ ds^. 



Fever, and ^ott, wmA mha, and 
Deebxrped lord Hirfwif^ reel ; 

OBondcf Imtt in ^D his iPcniBy 
And adEOwd is InbivaBL 



A sbmger to tin ffls of 'wcbMi, 
Belund his mglfed ploo^ 

The cheek of Wifljani gkyfv«d ^i^h hedlh, 
And cheefful ftas his brow. 

No gentle fiimd,toeoodiehiBp8iii, 
Sat near lord HobeffB bed ; 

His fiie&da and servantB, fight and vain, 
From scenes of aonow fled. 
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But when on William*a honest head 

Time scattered sUver hairs, 
His wife and children, round hia bed, 

Partook and soothed his cares. 

The solemn hearse, the waving phime, 

A train of mourners grim, 
Carried lord Hubert to the tomb, 

Bat no one oared for him. 

No weeping eye, no gentle breast. 

Lamented his decay, 
Nor round his costly coffin pressed, 

To gase upon his elsy. 

But when upon his dying bed 

Old William came to lie. 
When clammy sweats had chilled his head. 

And death had dhnraed his eye$ 

Sweet tears, by fond. affiMtion dropped, 

From many an eyelid fell. 
And many a lip, by anguidi stopped. 

Half spoke the sad fhrewell. 

No marble pile, nor costly tomb. 

Describes where William deeps ; 
But there wild thyme and cowslips bloom. 

And there i^botion weeps. Aim. 



1 
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BALL. 

Mt good little fellow, do n't throw yoor ball diere, 

You 'U break neighbor's windows, I know ; 
On the end of the house there is room and to epBre: 
Go round, you can have a deHghtfiil game there, 
Without fearing for where you may throw. 

Harry thought he mi^t safely continue his play, 

With a little more care than before ; 
So forgetful of all that his father could say, 
As soon as he saw he was out of the way. 

He resolved to have fifly throws more. 

Already as far as to forty he rose, 

And no mischief ha{^ned at all ; 
One more, and one more, he successfiilfy throws, 
But when, as he thought, just arrived at the close, 

In popped his unfortunate ball. 

Poor Harry stood frightened, and turning about, 

Was gazing at what he had done ; 
As the ball had popped in, so neighbor popped out, 
And vnth a good horsewhip he beat him about. 

Till Harry repented his fun. 

When little folks think they know better than great, 

And what is forbidden them do ; 
We must always expect to see, sooner or late. 
That such wise litde fools have a similar fate. 

And that one of the fifty goes through. a55. 
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THE FOX AND THE CEOW. 

The fox and the crow, 

In prose I well know 
IVIany good little girls can rehearse ; 

Perhaps it will tell 

Pretty nearly as well, 
If we try the same fable in verse. 

In a dairy a crow 

Haying ventured to go. 
Some food for her young ones to seek, 

Flew up in the trees, 

With a fine piece of cheese, 
Which she joyfully held in her beak. 

A fox who lived nigh. 

To the tree saw her fly. 
And to share in the prize made a vow ! 

For having just dined. 

He for cheese felt inclined, 
So he went and sat under the bough. 

She was cunning, he knew. 

But so was he too, 
And with flattery adapted his plan ; 

For he knew if she 'd speak. 

It must fiillfit>m her beak, 
So bowing politely, began : 

"T is a very fine day ; ' 
( Not a word did she say ;) 
* The wind, I believe, ma'am, is aouth ; 
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A fine harvest for peaae : ' 
He then looked at the cheese, 
But the Crow did n't <^>en her mouth. 

Sly Reynard, not tired, 

Her plumage admired, 
* How charming ! how brilliant its hue ! 

The voice must be fine 

Of a bird so divine, 
Ah ! let me just hear it — pray do. 

' fielieve me, I long 

To hear a sweet song.' 
The silly crow foolishly tries. 

She scarce gave one squall. 

When the cheese she let &11, 
And the fox ran away vnih the prise. 

MOBA£. 

Ye innocent fiur, 

Of coxcombs beware. 
To flattery never give ear j 

Try well each pretence, 

And keep to plain sense, 
And then ye have little to fear. little d. 



THE MOTHER'S WISH. 

Mat cloudless beams of grace and truth 
Adorn my daughter's opening youth'; 
Long, happy in her native home, 
Among its fragrant groves to roam. 
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May choicest blessings h^r attend, 
Blessed in her parents, Asters, fiiend ! 
May no rude wish assail her breast, 
To love this world, by all confessed 
As only given us to prepare 
For one eternal, bright, and &ir. 
This world shall then no force retain, 
Its syren voice shall charm in vain ; 
Religion's aid true peace shall bring, 
Her voice with joy shall praises sing, 
To him whose streams of mercy flow 
To cheer the heart o'ercharged with wo ; 
And whilst retirement's sweets we prove, 
For ever praise redeeming love. 

WRITTEI7 AT BARMING. 



TO MARIA. 



How happy the days of your youth. 
Instructed in virtue and truth. 

By the parents you love and revere. 
Your dwelling is healthy and neat. 
Of sisters so dear the retreat, 

And of neighbors abundance are near. 

Oh think whence these blessings arise. 
From a being so gracious and wise. 

And should they by him be withdrawn ; 
Should every degree of distress. 
My dearest of daughters oppress, 

When torn from the sweet verdant lawn , 
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FVom what most she dien seek r^e^ 
When her mmd is discofhed with gri^ 

But from God who but diafltens to f^emf 
Fme garments, licfa food, and bri^t wine, 
With which the Tohiptuons dme, 

EneiTBte beyond all redress. 

In the sad sober moments of wo, 
Which each mortal is destined to know. 

With j<^ win a Christian perc^ve. 
That life as a ▼ision recedes, 
That -fiulh rendered l»i^t by good deeds^ 

A blessed reward will receive. 

Should yon as a mother or wife, 
Be called on to act in this life. 

Oh ! strive every virtue to trace : 
On the minds you may have to attend, 
Join at once the kind mother and friend, 

And pray for their virtue and grace. 

WSITT£N AT BABMme. 



THE SNAIL. 

The snail, how he creeps slowly over the waD, 
He seems not to make any progress at all, 

About where you leave him you find him : 
His long shining body he stretches out weD, 
And drags along with him his round hollow eheD, 

And leaves a bright path- way behind him. 
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3K> lookf said ymmg Tom, aX diat lazy old mail, 
13Le 's almost an hour crawling over a pale. 

Enough all one'a patience to worry ; 
^ow, if I were he, I would gallop away. 
Half over the world — twenty miles in a day, 

And turn business offra a hurry. 

Wefl, Tom, sidd his ftther, but as 1 'm aftaid 
That into a snail you can never be made, 

But still must remain a young master: 
As such sort of wishes can nothing avail. 
Take a hint for yourself from yoinr jokes on the snail. 

And do your own work rather festor. J. t. 



THE HOLtDAYS. 

Ah ! do n't you remember h is almost December, 
And soon will the holydays come ? 

O ! 't will be so funny, I Ve plenty of money, 
I '11 buy me a sword and 9 djrun). 

Thus said littla Harry^ unwilling to tairyi 

Impatient to hurry from school ; 
fiut we shall discover, this holyday-lover 

Spoke both Uke a child «nd a fool. 

For when he alighted, so highly delisted. 
Away from his sums and his books. 

Though playthui9» sunmmded, and aweetmtatB 
abounded. 
Chagrin still appeasad in kia looks. 

VOL. V. 17 
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Though first they delighted, his toys were nowsligfatfld, 

And thrown away oat of his sight ; 
He spent every morning in stretching and yawning^ 

Yet went to bed weary at night. 

He had not that treasure which really makes pleasure, 

(A secret discovered by few,) 
You '11 take it for granted, more playthings he wanted, 

O no— it was something to do. 

He found that employment created enjoyment, 

And passed the time cheerful away ; 
That study and reading, by €ar were exceeding 

His cakes, and his toys, and his play. 

To school now returning, to study and learning. 

With pleasure did Harry apply ; 
He felt no aversion to books, 't was diversion, 

And caused him to smile, not to sigh. 



OLD SARAH. 



With haggard eye and wrinkled &ce, 
Old Sarah goes, with tott'ring pace. 

From door to door to beg ; 
With gypsy hat and tattered gown, 
And petticoat of dirty brown, 

And many-colored leg. 

No blazing fire, no cheerfiil home, 
She wanders comfortless and lone, 
While winds and tempests blow ; 
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And every trayeller passing by, 
She followB with a doleiiQ cry, 
Of poverty and wo. 

But see ! her arm no basket bears, 
With laces gay and wooden wares. 

And garters, blue and red ; 
To stroU about and drink her gin, 
She loves far better than to spin, 

Or work to earn her bread. 

Old Sarah every body knows, 
Nor is she pitied as she goes, 

A melancholy oght ; 
For people do not like to give 
Their alms to those who idle live. 

And won't work when they might j. t. 



OLD SUSAN. 



Old Sqsan, in a cottage small, 
Though low the roof, and mud the wall, 

And goods a scanty store, 
£njoys within her peaceftil shed. 
Her wholesome crust of barley bread. 

Nor does she covet more. 

Though old and feeble she must fbel. 
She daily plies her spinningwheel. 

Within her cottage gate ; 
And thus with industry and care. 
Though low her purse and hard her fere, 

She envies not the great. 
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A decent gowA flh« always weara^ 
Though many an ancient patch il baon^ 

And many a one that 's new : 
No dirt is seen within her door, 
Red sand she sprinkles on the floor, 

As tidy people do 

Old Susan eveiy body knew, 
And every one respected, too, 

Her industry and care ; 
And when in sickness or in wo. 
Her neighbors gladly would bestow 

The little they could spare. j. i 



THE GLEANER. 

Before the bright sun rises over the hill, 

In the cornfield poor Mary is seen. 
Impatient her little blue apron to fill 

With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

She never leaves o$ nor runs out of her place, 

To play, or to idle, and chat ; 
Except now and then just to wipe her hot face. 

And fan herself with her broad hat 

* Poor girl, hard at work in the heat of the siUly 

How tired and hot you must be : 
Why do n't you leave ofifas the others have dondi 

And sit with them under the tree ? ' 
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< Oh BO \ for my mother lies ill in her bed, 

Too feeble to spin or to knit ; 
And my poor little brothers are crying for bread, 
And yet we can 't give them a bit ? 

< Then could I be merry, and idle, and play, 

While they are so hmigry and ill ? 
O no, I had rather work hard all the day, 
My little blue apron to fill' 



SNOW. 



O COME to the window, dear brother, and see. 
What mischief was done in the night ; 

The snow has quite covered the nice apple-tree, 
And the bushes are sprinkled with white. 

The spring in the grove is beginning to freea^e. 

The pond is hard frozen all o'er ; 
Long icicles hang in bright rows from the trees. 

And drop in odd shapes fit)m the door. 

The old mossy thatch, and the meadows so green. 

Are covered all over with white ; 
The snow-drop and crocus no more can be seen,. 

The thick snow has covered them quite. 

And seethe poor birds how they fly to and fra, 

They 're come for dieir breakfast again ; 

Bnt the Mttle worms all are hid under the snow, 

They hop about chirping in vain. 

17 
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Then open the window, 1 11 throw them sonie teead^ 

I Ve some of my breakfiuBt to «ptret 
I wish they wooU come to my band to be fed. 

But diey 're all flown away, I declare. 

Nay, now, pretty fairde^ do n't be frightened, I prayi 

You shall not be hurt I '11 engage ; 
I 'm not come to catch you and force you awmy^ 

And &sten you up in a cage* 

I wish you could know you 've no cause for alarm, 

From me you have nothing to fear ; 
Why, my litde fingers could do you no harm. 

Although you came eter so near. j. t. 



•*« 



THE PIGS. . 

Do look at those pigs as they lay in the straw, 

Little Richard said to his pa ^->^ 
They keep eating longer than ever I saw, 

What nasty flit ghittons they are. 

I see liiey are ftrasting, his father replied. 

They eat a great deal, I allow : 
But let ua rem^nber, befbre we deride, 

'T is the nature, my dear, of a sow. 

But when a great boy, such as you, my dear Dick, 

Does nothing but eat all the day. 
And keepssucking good things till he makes himsdfflioki 

What a glutton ! indeed, we may say. 
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When plumcake and sugar for ever he picks, 

And sweetmeats and comfits, and figs ; 
Pray let him get rid of his own nasty tricks. 

And then he may laugh at the pigs. 7. t. 



PINERY. 



In a fi*ock neatly trimmed with a beautifiil lace, 
And hair nicely dressed, hanging over her ftce, 
Thus decked, Harriet went to the house of a fiiend, 
With a large little party the evening to spend. 

Ah ! how they will all be delighted, I guess, 
And stare with surprise at my elegant dress ; 
Thus said the vain girl, and her little heart beat, 
Impatient the happy young party to meet 

But alas! they were all too intent on their fim, 
To observe the gay clothes this fine lady had on ; 
And thus aD her trouble quite lost its dengn, 
For they saw she was proud, but forgot she was fine. 

^ was Locy, though only in ample white clad, 
(Nor trimmings, nor laces, nor jewels she had) 
Whose cheerful good-nature delighted them more. 
Than all the fine garments that Harriet wore. 

T 18 better to have a sweet smile on one's face, 
Than to wear a rich fix>ck with an elegant lace. 
For the goodniatured giri is loved best in the main 
If her dress is but deoent, though ever so plain. J. t. 
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CRAZY ROBERT. 

Poor Robert is crazy — ^his hair is turned gray, 
His beard is grown loDg, and hangs down to his breast; 

Misfortune has taken his reason away, 
His heart has no comfort, his head has no rest 

Poor man, it would please me to soften thy woes, 
To soothe thy affliction, and yield thee support: 

But see, through the village, wherever he goes. 
The cruel bojrs follow, and turn him. to sport 

T is grievous to see how the pitiless mob 

Run round him and mimic his mournful complaint, 

And try to provoke him, and call him old Bob, 
And hunt him about till he 's ready to fidnt 

But ah ! wicked children, I fear they forget 
That God does their cruel diversion behold 

And that in his book dreadful curses are writ, 
For those who shall mock at the po<H- and the old. 

Poor Robert, thy troubles will shortly be o'er. 
Forgot in the grave thy misfortunes will be ; 

But €rod will his vengeance assuredly pour 
On those wicked children who persecute thee. j.t. 



^ 



EMPLOYMENT. 

Who 'll come and play with me here under the tree, 

My sisters have left me alone ; 
My sweet little Sparrow, come hither to me. 

And play with me while they are gone. 
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no, little lady, I can 't come, indeed, 
I Ve no time to idle away, 

1 Ve got all my dear little chUdren to ifeed, 
And my nest to new cover with hay. 

Pretty Bee, cto not bom iribout over the flower, 

But come here and [day with me, do : 
The Sparrow wont come and (May with me an hour. 

But stay, pretty Bee^will not you ? 

no, little lady, for do not you see. 

Those mutt wd^ who would prosper and thrive. 
If I play, they would call me a sad idle bee, 
And perhaps turn me cnit of the hive. 

Stop! stop! litde Ant-^o not run off so ftit, 
Wait with me a little and play i 

1 hope I shall find a companion at last. 
You are not so busy as they. 

no, little lady, I can H stay with you. 
We 're not made to play, but to labor : 

1 alwajTs have something or other to do, 
If not for myself, for a neighbor. 

What then, have they all some employment but me. 

Who lay lounging here like a dunce ? 
O then, like the Ant, and the Sparrow, and Bee, 

1 11 go to my lesson at once. j. t. 
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THE FIGHTING BIRDS. 

Two little birds, in search of food, 

Flew o'er the fields, and skimmed the flood, 

At last a worm they spy ; 
But who should take the prize they strove, 
Their quarrel sounded through the grove, 

In notes both shrill and high. 

But now a hawk, whose piercing sight 

Had marked his prey, and watched their fight, 

^^th certain aim descended: 
And pouncing on their furious strife, 
He stopped their battle with their life, 

And so the war was ended. 

Thus, when in discord brothers live, 
And frequent blows of anger give. 

With hate their bosoms rending ; 
In life, with rogues perchance they meet, 
To take advantage of their heat. 

Their lives in sorrow ending. j. t. 



CREATION, 

Come, child, look upwards to the sky, 

Behold the sun and moon, 
Th' expanse of stars that sparkle high^ 

To cheer the midnight gloom. 
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Come, child, and now behold the earth 

In varied beauty stand : 
The product view of six days' birth, 

How wond'rous and how grand! 

The fields, the meadows, and the plain. 

The little laughing hills. 
The waters too, the mighty main, 

The rivers and the rills. 

Come then, behold them all and say, 

<How came these things to be? 
That stand before, which ever way 

I turn myself to see ?' 

^T was God who made the earth and sea, 

To whom the angels bow ; 
'T was God who made both thee and me, 

The God who sees us now. j. t. 



THE TEMPEST* 

Hark ! H is the tempest's hollow sounds 
The bursting thunder and the rain. 

While dense and heavy clouds unbound. 
In torrents fall upon the plun» 

See too the lightning's vivid flash, 
In quick succession fire the sky ; 

All form a universal crash 
Of elements at enmity. 




TranUes bamdi tke 
TIk wtusn, toOy is 

Behold tiM bellDwiiif berfc the 
FcMMke with faaete, for fliickBr fled: 

While ffaefrfMiids flj, with jwiwing bnfldh^ 
In equal fpeed and graser dread. 

And nee yon ancient n ia a ui*e oak. 
The treat's pride, for ages aCDod, 

Its sturdy stem in ahiyeiB broken 
Its head driv'n downwards in die flood. 

ToMied by the waves, the wretched hnk 
Alternate see it ank and rise; 

Now fixed on rockc^ a shattered maik 
For furious winds and biUows, fiea. 

In vain the drowning saibrs ciy, 
Their shrieks are lost while thunders 

In vain their moans, no help is nigh. 
Or ship or hospitable shore. 

And does this tempest rage in vain ? 

And does no power, with pot«[it arm, 
Its Airy suffer or restrain. 

From injuring hold, or guide the harm ? 



Ah yes — a power indeed preside 
Yes, there 's a potent Being reigns ; 

Above the storm the Almighty rides— 
These awful scenes 't is he ordains. 
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Then calm eaeh fear, and aileiit stand 

To learn his wisdom and his care, 
The flash, unloosed from out his band, 

ProclahBslntfaandeiv-^GodiBliiere. j. t. 



ADDRESB TO AN INFANT. 

WELcoME^happy little stranger, 
To this busy,w(Hrld of care ! 

Nothing 'Cati thy peace-endanger, 
Nothing now thy ste|^ ^nspare. 

Precious Babe ! thou art excluded 
From all thought of trouble near ; 

No distress has yet intruded, 
Keen remorse, nor xesdess fear. 

Innocence and peace attend thee ! 

Balmy lumbers now are thine— 
'Erery change to thee is friendly: 

Love and Joy around thee shine. 

Yet, alas ! behind the curtain, 
Tribulation veils her form ; 

Disappointment*^ stamp is certain ; 
Virtue only shields from harm. 

Now a modier's cars is wanted ; 

All thy eravings are sapidied ; 
All thy inftnt claims are granted ; 

Not oDeje«mfoit is domed. 

VOL. V. 18 



All 
CMU^Mvld ike, little 
All thy psM «Bd nffioimei take. 



Meyil tfaou, if deagned by beKvmi 
Future dtjB and jeaiB to aee. 

Soothe her, onke her paaBai^ even, 
Lec ker heut raioioe m diee ! 



May her aiizioiiB care and Ukkb 

Be repaid by fifial kvfe ; 
And thy aoul be ciu if Ded with frvon 

From the boandleB aoum above. 



TURNIP TOPa 

While yet the white firost sparkles aver the groand, 
And daylight just peeps from the misiy bine sky, 

In yonder green fields, with my basket I *m fimad; 
Come buy my sweet turnip tops — tmnip tx^ buj. 

Sadly cold are my fingers, all drenched with the dew, 
For the sun has scarce risen die meadows to diy, 

And my feet have got wet with a hole in my shoe, 
Come baste then, and buy my sweet turnip tope, buy* 

While you were asleep widi your bed curtains drawn, 
On pillows of down, in your chambers so high, 

I tripped with the first rosy beam of the m<nrn 
To cull the green topa— come, n^y turnip tops buy. 
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Then, with the few halfpence or pence I can earn, 
A loaf for my poor mammy's breakfast I 'U buy : 

And to-morrow again^ little Ann shall return 

With turnip tops green and fresh gathered, to cry. 



THE VULGAR LITTLE LADY. 

* But mamma, now,' said Charlotte, ^ pray do n't you 

believe 
That I 'm better than Jenny, my nurse ? 
Only see my red shoes, and the lace on my sleeve ; 
Her clothes are a thousand times worse. 

I ride in a coach, and have nothing to do, 

And the country folks stare at me so : 
And nobody dares to control me but you, 
Because I 'm a lady, you know. 

'Then servants are vulgar, and I am genteel, 
They are creatures that nobody knows, 

Sol 'm sure now, mamma, that I 'm better a deal. 
Than maids, and such people as those.' 

* True gentility, Charlotte,' her mother replied, 

< Is confined to no station or place. 
And nothing 's so vulgar as fbUy and pride, 
Though dressed in red slippers and lace.' 

' Not all the fine things that fine ladies possess, 
Should teach them the poor to despise, 

For 't is in good manners, and not in good dressy 
That the truest gentili^ lies,' 
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THE HORSE. 

A HORSE, long used to bit and bridle, 
But always much disposed to idle, 
Had often wished that he was able 
To flieal uimodced fiom the stable. 

He pamed, firom his inmost soul. 
To be at nobody's control, 
Go his own pace, slower or ftsler. 
In ahoit, do nothing— -fifca his maalorr 

But yet, he ne'er had got at large, 
If Jack (who had him in lus dua^) 
Had not, as many hare before. 
Forgot to shut the stable door. 

Dobbin, with expectation swelling. 
Now rose to quit his present dwelling 
But first peeped out, with cautious fear, 
T* examine if the coast was clear. 

At length he ventured fix)m his station^ 
And with extreme self-approbation, 
As if delivered from a load. 
He galloped to the public road. 

And here he stood awhile debating, 
(Till he was almost tired of waiting) 
Which way he 'd please to bend his coune, 
Now there was nobody to finxse. 
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At last, unchecked by bit or rein, 
He sauntered down a pleasant lane,^ 
And neighed forth many a jocund song^ 
In triumph as he passed alongi^ 

But when dark night began t' appear^ 
In vain he sought some shelter near,. 
And he was sure he could iiei bear- 
To sleep out in the open air. 

The grass felt yery damp and raw,^ 
Much colder than his master's straw, 
Yet on it he was forced to stretch, 
A poor, cold, melancholy wretch. 

The night was dark, the country hilly. 
Poor Dobbin felt extremely chilly; 
Perhaps a feeling iike remorse. 
Just nbw might sting the gentle horse. 

As soon as day began to dawn, 
Dobbin, with long and weary yawn,. 
Arose jfrom this his sleepless nigh^ 
But in low spirits and bad plight. 

If this (thought he) is aU T get 
A bed unwholesome, cold, and wet v 
And thus forlorn about to roam, 
I think I 'd better be at home^ 

T was long ere Dobbin could decide, 

Betwixt his wishes and his pride, 

Whether to live in all this danger, 

Or go back sneaking to the manger. 

18* 
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At last his sdraggling pride ga^e way ; 
The thought 6f savoiy oats and hay 
To hungty stoinach, was a reason 
Unanswerable at this 



So off he set, with look profdundy 

Right glad that he was homeward bolmd; 

And trotting fest aa he was able, 

Soon gained once neiore his Baiafll)erVi 8tabie« 

Now Dobbki, after thM disaster, 
Never again forsook his mastei^ 
Convinced 't was best to let hkn mount, 
Than traveUiag on bis own account. 



MEDDLESOME MATTY. 

Oh, how one ugly trick has spoiled 
The sweetest and the best ! 

Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One ugly trick possessed, 

Which, like a cloud before the skies, 

Hid all her better qualities. 

Sometimes she 'd M the tea-pot lid, 
To peep at what was in it ; 

Or tilt 1^ kettle, if you did 
But turn your beck a minute. 

In vain you told her not to toudi, 

Her tridic of meddling grew «e much. 
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Her grandmamma went out one day, 

And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuff-box gay 

Too near the little maid ; 
Ahi well, thought she, 1 11 try them on, 
As soon ae gmndmamma is gone. 

Forthwith she placed upon her nose 

The glasses, large and wide : 
And looking round, as I suppose, 

The snuff-Jbox too she epied. 

what a pretty box is this, 
1 11 open it, said little miss. 

1 know that grandmamma would say, 
Do n't meddle with it, dear: 

But then, she 's far enough away, 

Aikl no >dDe else is near ; 
Beside, what can there be amiss 
In opening such a box as this? 

So thumb and dnger weot to work 

To BK>i^ the etabfoem iid ; 
And presently, a mighty jizk 

The mighty mischief did ; 
For eil et once, ah ! wofulcase. 
The snuff came puffing in her fiice ! 

Poor eyes, and nose, and moodi, and dm, 

A dismal sight presented ; 
And as the snuff got further ia, 

Qmcenky she repented. 
In yam she ran about for ease, 
She oould de ttotking etee bucineeze ! 
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She duhed the spectackB mrnmr. 

To wipe ber tinriiiie eves: 
And as in twenty bhs ther by. 

Her grandmamma, aiie spies. 
Hey day ! and what 'a the maiter 
Ctied grandmamma, widi fiAod 



Matilda, smarting widi the pain. 
And tingling still, and sore. 

Made many a promise, to refiain 
From meddling eyermore ; 

And 't is a fact, as I have heard. 

She ever since has kept ho* woid^ 



THE LAST DTING SPEECH AND CONFESSION 

OF POOR PUSS. 

KiifD masters and misses, whoever you be, 
Do stop for a moment, and pity poor me ; 
Whil(9 h(!ro on ray death-bed I try to relate 
My many misfortunes, and miseries great. 

My (loar mother Tabby, I Ve often heasd say, 
That I have been a very fine ^t in my day ; 
But the sorrows in which my whole life has been passed, 
Have spoiled all my beauty, and killed me at last 

Poor thoughtless young thing ! if I recollect right, 
I was kittened in March on a clear frosty night ; 
And before I could see, or was half a week old, 
I nearly had perished, the bam was so cold. 
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But this cl^y ^ring^ I got pretty weU over^ 
And moused in the hayloft, or played in the cloTer ; 
And when this displeased me, or mousing was stale, 
I used to run round and round, after my tall. 

But ah ! my poor tail and my pretty sleek ears! 
The farmer's boy cut them all off with his shears ; 
And little I thought, when I licked them so dean, 
I should be sueh a figure, not fit to be seen. 

Some time after thfis, when my sores were aU healed. 
As I laid in the sun, socmd asleep, in a field, 
Miss Fanny crept dily, and griping me fiist, 
Pttdared she had caught the sweet creature at last 

Ah ! me, how I struggled niy freedom to gain, 
But alas ! all my Meking and scratching were TEDn, 
For she hM me so tight in her pin-a-fore tied, 
Ttm before flbe got home I had hke to have died. 

From ftis dreadful monmig my sorrows arose ; 
Wherever I went I was followed with blows ; 
Some kicked me for nothing while quietly sleepin|^ 
Or flogged me for daring the pantry to peep in. 

And then the great dog ! I shall never forget him ; 
How many 's the time Master Jacky would set him, 
And while I stood terrified, all of a quake, 
Cried * Hey cat ; and seize her boy, give her a shake.' 

Sometimes, when so hungry I could not forbear 
Just taking a scrap, that I thought they could spare, 
Oh ! what I have suffered with beating and banging. 
Or starved for a fortnight, or threatened with hanging. 
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But kicking, and beating, and starving, and that, 
I Ve borne with a spirit becoming a cat ; 
There was but one thing which I could not sustain, 
So great was my sorrow, so hopeless my pain. 

One morning, safe hid in a warm little bed, 
That down in the stable I 'd carefully spread, 
Hupee sweet tittle kittens as ever you saw, 
I concealed, as I thought, in some trusses of straw. 

I was never so hiqppy, I think, nor so proud, 
I mewed to my kittens, and purred out aloud ; 
And thou^t vnth delight of the merry carouan^ 
We 'd have, when I first took them with me a mouflingi 

But how shall I tell you the sorrowful ditty, 
I 'm sure it would melt even Growler to pity, 
For the very next morning my darlings I found. 
Lying dead by the horse-pond, afi mangled and drown'd! 

Poor darlings ! I dragged ther\ along to the stable. 
And did all to warm them a mother was able. 
But alas ! all my ticking and mewing were vain, 
And I thought I should ne'er have been happy again. 

However, time gave me a tittle relief^ 
And mousing diverted the thoughts of my grie^ 
And at last I began to be gay and contented, 
TiU one dreadful morning, forever repented. 

Miss Fanny was fond of a fkvorite sparrow. 
And often I longed for a taste of its marrow ; 
So, not having eaten a morsel all day, 
I flew to the bird-cage and tore it away. 
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V tell me, kind friends, was the like ever heard, 
It a cat should be killed just for catching a bird ? 
II 'm sure, not the slightest suspicion I had, 
that catching a mouse was exactly as bad. 

Bed, I can say with my paw on my heart, 
ould not have acted a mischievous part ; 
as dear mother Tabby was often repeating, 
ought birds and mice were on purpose for eating. 

this as it may, with the noise of its squeaking, 
9 Fanny came in while my whiskers were reeking, 
I on my poor back the hot poker ^ymg, 
gave me those bruises of which I am dying. 

I feel that my breathing grows shorter apace, 
1 cold clammy sweats trickle down from my face : 
**«pye little Fanny this bruise on my side ; 

stopped, gave a sigh, and a struggle, and died ! 



NIGHT. 



No longer the beautiful day. 

Shines over the landscape so light ; 
The shadows of evening gray 

Are closed in the darkness of night: 
The din of employment is o *er. 

Not a sound nor a whisper is heard ; 
The wagon bell tinkles no more. 

And still is the song of the bird. 



tl€ 



The liBte«fK, «aoe Wonmiwg «o fidr, 

VTiib • gwnBt 4rf*fluwe9B oVsi|iPBad 
The IwdMtfe flidaed fltiUilMre, 

Bui i« ito Am* («lM «re flad. 
The mn mking under the hill. 

No kmfer dbooii faffiffal to the «vdi ; 
The buide cfhiHDW « di, 

AmI hiMbed » Che 



The bitfy hand, busy no more, 

b iunk fitHn itt kbore to real ; 
Cloaed li^ erer}' window aid doccp 

Where onoe the gay p aa a c ng B ro praasBdy 
The houaea of frolic and fun 

Are empty, and dreary, and daik ; 
The din of the coaches is done. 

And the tired horae reats fiom his woric 

Just such 18 the aeaaon of death. 

Which cornea upon each of ua fial; 
The bofloin cAn 't flutter with breathy 

When lifers little daytime is past 
The blood freezes cold in its vein, 

The heart sinks forever to rest ; 
Not a faucy flits over the brain, 

Nor a sigh finds its way from the 



The tongue stiff and silent is grown, 

The pale lips move never again ; 
The smile and the dimple are flown, 

And the voice both of pleasure and pain. 
Clay cold tlie once feverish head. 

The bright eye is sullen and dark ; 
For death's gloomy shadows have spread 

That night in which no man can worit. 
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But as from the silenoe and gloom, 

Another gay morning ahall rise, 
So, bursting awake fW>m the tomb, 

We shall mount fiur away to the 8kie& 
And those, who with meekness and prayer 

In the paths of religion have trod, 
Shall worshq> all glorious there. 

Among the archangels of God* 



DAY. 

The sun rises bright in the au*. 

The dews of the morning are dry, 
Men and beasts to their labors repair, 

And the laik wings his way to the sky : 
Now fresh from his moss-dappled shed, 

The husbandman trudges along. 
And Uke the lark over his head, 

Begins the new day \nih a song. 

Jutt now allaround was so still, 

Not a bird drew his head from his wing ; 
Not an echo was heard from the hill, 

Not a water^y dipped in the spring; 
Now, every thing wakes from its aleep^ 

The shepherd boy pipes to his floek, 
The eonunon is speckled with sheep, 

And eheerfoUy elamovs the cock. 

Now, winding along on the road 
Half hid by the hedges so gay. 

The wagon drags slow with its load. 
And its bells tinkle, tinkle, away. 
VOL. V. 19 
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Ami wImI i^ mir lil« but a day? 

A nitfifi (tm that hood will be oVr; 
WIf fioMt MCoi^iififf it gaJlops away, 

A fid will lfm<«^ return aoy more! 
Till**! whiUi itM Mfflht hetuttingB wi 

Mf MM km^i itn iptmd buflmen in 
llnflifM imr mm mtlM in the grave, 

WUMt wif know not how soon it may do. 
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DEAF MARTHA. 

Poor Martha is old, and her hair is turned gray, 
And her hearing has left her this many long year ; 

Ten to one if she knows what it is that you say. 
Though she puts her poor wither'dhand close to her ear. 

I Ve seen naughty children run after her fast, 
And cry < Martha, run, there 's a bullock so bold,' 

And when she was frightened, laugh at her at last. 
Because she believed the sad stories they told. 

I Ve seen others put their mouths close to her ear. 
And make signs as if they had something to say : 

And when she said, < Master, I 'm deaf and can't hear,' 
Point at her, and mock her, and scamper away. 

Ah ! wicked the children, poor Martha to tease. 
As if she had not enough else to endure ; 

They rather should try her affliction to ease. 
And soothe a disorder that nothing can cure. 

One day, when those children themselves are grown old. 
And one may be deaf, and another be lame ; 

Perhaps they may find, that some children as bold. 
May tease them, and mock them, and serve them the 
same. 

Then, when they reflect on the days of their youth. 
They 11 think of poor Martha, and all that they said. 

And remember with shame and repentance the truth, 
' That all wicked actions are surely repaid.' * 
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THE pm. 

*Deak me ! what signifies a pin. 
Wedged in a rotten board ? 

I ha certain that I won't begin. 
At ten years old to hoard ! 

I never will be called a miser, 

That I 'm determined,' said Eliza. 

So onward tripped the little m&id. 

And left the pin behind, 
Which Terj snng and quiet laid. 

To its hard fiite resigned ; 
Nor did she think (a careless chit] 
*r was worth her while to stoop fi>r it. 

Next doi* a party was to ride 

To see an air balloon ; 
And all the company beside, 

Were dressed and ready soob, 
But she a woful case was in, 
For want of just a single pin ! 

In vain her eager eye she brings 

To every darksome crack. 
There was not one ! and all her things 

Were dropping off her back. 
She cut her pincushion in two, 
But no ! not one had slidden through* 

At last, as hunting <mi the floor 

Over a crack she lay. 
The carria^ ra^e4 to the door» 
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Then rattled fast away ; 
But poor Eliza was not in, 
For want of just — a single pin. 

There 's hardly any thing so small, 

So trifling or so mean, 
That we may never want at all, 

For service unforeseen ; 
And wilful waste, depend upon \ 
Is, almost always, woful want ! 



THE LITTLE BIRD'S COMPLAINT TO fflS 

MISTRESS. 

Here in the wiry prison, where I sing, 
And think of sweet green woods, and long to fly : 

Unable once to stretch my feeble wing. 
Or wave my feathers in the clear blue sky. 

Day after day the selfsame things I see. 
The cold white ceiling, and this wiry house ; 

Ah ! how unlike my healthy native tree. 
Rocked by the winds that whistle through the boughs* 

Mild spring returning, strews the ground with flowers. 
And hangs sweet May-buds on the hedges gay ; 

But no warm sunshine cheers my gloomy hours. 
Nor kind companion twitters on the spray ! 

Oh! how I long to stretch my weary wings, 

And fly away as fkr as I can see ; 

And firom the topmost bough, where Robin sings, 

Pour my wild songs, and be as blithe as be. 

19* 
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Why was I takoi frcMn the wwmg 

From flow'ry fields, wide woods and hedgw (reeB, 
Tom from my tender mother^ deway fat«aBl» 

In this ad prisonhoose to die unseen ! 

Why most I hear, in scnsmer eveniiigB fine, 
A thousand happier birds in meny choirs ? 

And I, poor lonely I, ibrlnd to jmn. 
Caged by these wooden walls and goNten witcsf 

Kind mistress, come, with gentle pitying hand. 
Unbar my prison door, and set me free ; 

Then on the white thorn bush 1 11 take my stand, 
And sing sweet songs to freedom and to thee. 



THE MISTRESS'S REPLY TO HER LITTLE BIBO. 

Dear little bird, do n't make this piteous cry, 
My heart will break to hear thee thus complain ; 

Gladly, dear little Inrd, I 'd let thee fly, 
If that were likely to relieye thy pain. 

Sad was the boy who climbed the tree so high, 
And took thee bare and shivering from thy nest ; 

But no, dear tittle bird, it was not I, 
There 's more of soft compassion in my bivast : 

• 

But when I saw thee, gasping wide for breath. 
Without one feather on thy caUow skin, 

I begged the cruel boy to spare thy death. 
Paid for thy little life and took diee in. 
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Fondly I fed thee, with the tenderest care, 
I And filled thy gaping beak with nicest food ; 
Gave thee new bread and butter from my share, 
And then with chick weed green, thy dwelling strewed. 

Soon downy feathers dressed thy naked wing, 
Smoothed by 1§iy little beak with beauish care ; 

And many a summer's evening wouldst thou enng, 
And hop from perch to perch with merry air. 

But if I now should loose thy prison door, 
And let thee out into the wwld so wide. 

Unused to such a wondrous place before. 
Thou 'dst want some friendly [^elter idiere to hide. 

Thy brother birds would peck thy little eyes, 
And fight tiie stranger from l9ie woods away ; 

Fierce hawks would chase thee tumbling thro' theiakies. 
Or crouching pussy mark thee for her prey. 

Sad on the londy blackthorn wouldst thou e&t. 
Thy mournful song nnpitied and unheard. 

And when the wmtry wind and driving sleet 
Came sweeping o'er, they M kill my pretty bird. 

Then do not pine, my fkv'rite, to be Gcee, 
Plume up thy wings, and clear that sullen eye ; 

I would not take thee from thy native tree. 
But now, 't would kill thee soon to let thee fly. 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF A POOR LITTLE 

MOUSE. 

A POOR little mouse had once made him a nest^ 
As he &ncied, the warmest, and safest, and best,. 

That a poor little mouse could enjoy ; 
So snug, so convenient, so out of the way. 
This poor little mouse and his family lay. 

They feared neither pussy nor boy. 

It was in a stove that was seldom in use, 

Where shavings and papers were scattered in loose, 

This poor little mouse made his hole : 
But alas ! Master Johnny had seen him one day. 
As in a great fright he had scampered away. 

With a piece of plum-pudding he stole. 

As soon as young Johnny (who wicked and bad. 
No pitiful thoughts for dumb animals had) 

Descried the poor feUow's retreat, 
He crept to the shavings and set them alight. 
And before the poor mouse could run off in its fiight, 

It was scalded to death in the heat ! 

Poor mouse how it squeaked, I can 't bear to relate, 
Nor how its poor little ones hopped in the grate. 

And died one by one in the flame ! 
I should not much wonder to hear that one night. 
This wicked boy's bed-curtains catching alight. 

He suffered exactly the same. 
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THE CHATTERBOX. 

From morning till night it was Lucy's delight 

To chatter and talk without stopping ; 
There was not a day but she ratded away, 

Like water forever a dropping ! 

As soon as she rose, While she put on her clothes, 

^ was vain to endeavor to still her ; 
Nor once did she lack, to continue her clack, 

Till again she laid down on her pillow. 

You 11 think now, perhaps, that there would have been 

gaps, 
If she had not been wonderful cleret ; 
That her sense was so great, and so witty her pate, 
That it would be forthcoming forever : 

But that 's quite absurd, fbr have you not heard, 
That much tongue and few brains, are connected. 

That they are supposed to think least who talk most, 
And their wisdom is always suspected ? 

While Lucy was young, if she 'd bridled her tongue, 

With a litde good sense and exertion ; 
Who knows but i^e might now have been our delight, 

Instead of our jest and aversion? 
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THE SNOWDROP. 

I iiAW a BDOwdrop on die bed. 

Green taper lesLvea amon^; 
Wbher than dilTen snow, its imd 

On the slim stalk was bun^ 

The wmtry winds came sweeping d^er, 

A bitter tempest blew ; 
The mowdrop &ded — nerer move 

To glitter with the dew, 

I saw a smiling inftnt kdd 

In its fond mother's arms ; 
Around its rosy cheek there played 

A thousand dimpling channsL 

A bitter pain was sent to take 

The smiling babe away ; 
How did its little bosom shake, 

As in a fit it lay ! 

Its beating heart was quickly stopped 

And in the earth so cold, 
1 saw the little coffin dropped 

And covered up with mould. 

Dear litde children, who may read 
This mournful story through, 

Rememl)er death may come with speed, 
And bitter pains, for you. 
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THE YELLOW LEAF. 

I SAW a leaf come tilting down 
From a bare, withered bough ; 

The leaf was dead, the branch was brown, 
No fruit was left it now : 

But much the rattling tempest blew. 

The naked boughs among ; 
And here and there came whirling through 

A leaf that loosely hung. 

This leaf, they tell me, once was green. 
Washed by the showers soft ; ^ 

High on the topmost bough 't was seen. 
And flourished up aloft. 

I saw an old man totter slow, 
Wrinkled, and weak, and gray ; 

He 'd hardly strength enough to go 
Ever so short a way* 

His ear was deaf, his eye was dim. 

He leaned on crutches high ; 
But while I staid to pity him, 

I saw him gasp and die. 

This poor old man was once as gay 

As rosy health could be. 
Yes, and the youngest head must lay, 

Ere long, as low as he ! 
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POOR POMPEY^ COMPLAINT. 

Bteetched out on a donghill, afl u »f cml with 
While round him blew many a pitflen falafl^ 

His breath short and painftd, his pulse besting low, 
Poor honest old Pompey lay breatiimg 



I 



Bleak whistled the wind, and kmd bdlowed tiie sDoni, 
Cold pelted upon him the half fitnen lam ; 

And amid the convulsions that shattered hia ftnn, 
Thus honest old Pompey was heard to oomplaiD. 

* Full many a winter I Ve weathered the Mast, 

And plunged for my master throu^ briar ur hog; 
And in my old age, when my vigor is past, 
T is cruel, I think, to forsake his poor dog. 

• 

< I Ve guarded his dwelling by day and by nigfat, 
Impatient the roost-robbing gipsy to spy ; 

And the roost-robbing gipsy turned pale v?ith af&ight, 
When tlie flush of resentment shot fierce fix>m my eye. 

' On the heath and the mountain I Ve followed his flocks 
And kept them secure, while he slept in the sun ; 

Defended them safe from the blood'thirsty fox, 
And asked but a bone when my labor was done. 

* When he worked in the corn-field with brawny hot back, 

I watched by his waistcoat beneath the tril tre^ 
And wo to the robber that dared to attadc 
The charge that my master committed to me. 
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* When jogging from market, with bags faSL of geld, 

No moon to ealmn \m peryous way, 
_ Nor star twinkling biigbt tlntNi^ the almosph^a <;old, 
T was I kept <he slow 4»«eping robber at bi^. 

^ < One night when with cold oveiicome And 0|>pit9ei9ed, 
" He smik by the way-aide^ benumbed in the jsd^w, 
I stretched my warm belly along on his breast, 
And moaned, to let kind hearted passengei9 Iqqow. 

* Yes — ^long have I served him with courage and zeal, 

Till my shaking old bones are grown brittle apd dry ; 
And 't is an unkindness I bitterly feel, 
To be turned out ctf doors on a dunghiiJl to die ! 

* I crawled to the kitchen, with pitiful moan, 

And showed my poor ribs, that were cutting my skin, 
And looked at my master, and begged for a bone. 
But he said I was dirty and must not come in ! 

* But 't is the last struggle ! my sorrows are o'er ; 

rr is death's clammy hand that is glazing my eye ; 
The keen gripe of hunger shall pinch me no more. 
Nor hard-hearted ma^r be deaf to my cry ! ' ann. 
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THE ENGUSH GIRL. 

Sporting OB the village green 
The pretty English girl is seen ! 

Or beside her cottage neat. 
Knitting on the garden seat 

VOL. V. 20 
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Now within her humble door, 
Sweeping clean the kitchen floor, 

Where up<m the walls so white, 
Hang her coppers polished bright. 

Maiy never idle sits, 

She either sews, or spins, or knits. 
Hard she labors all the week, 

With sparkling eye and rocfy cheek. 

And on Sunday Mary goes, 
Neatly dressed in decent clothes. 

Says her prayers (a constant rule) 
And hastens to the Sunday School. 

O how good should we be found, 
Who live on England's happy ground ! 

Where rich and poor, and wretched may 
All learn to walk in Wisdom's way. 



THE POND. 

There was a round pond, and a pretty pond too. 
About it white daises and butter-cups grew. 
And dark weeping willows, that stooped to the ground, 
Dipped in their long branches and shaded it round. 

A party of ducks to this pond would repair. 

To feast on the green water- weeds that grew there : 

Indeed the assembly would frequently meet 

To talk o'er affairs in this pleasant retreat 
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Now the subjects on which they were wont to converse, 
I 'm sorry I cannot include in my verse ; 
For tho' I Ve oft listened in hopes of discermng, 
I own 't is a matter that baffles my leamyig. 

One day a young chicken, who lived thereabout, 
Stood watching to see the ducks pass in and out : 
Now standing tail upwards, now diving below ; 
She thought of all things she should like to do so. 

So this foolish chicken began to declare, 
' I 've reaUy a great mind to venture in there ; 
My mother's oft told me I must not go nigh. 
But really, for my part, I cannot tell why. 

' Ducks have wings and feathers, and so have I too, 
And my feet....what 's the reason that they will not do ? 
Though my beak is pointed, and their beaks are round, 
lis that any reason that I should be drowned. 

' So why should I not swim as well as a duck ? 
Suppose that I venture and e'en try my luck ? 
For,' said she (spite of all that her mother had taught her) 
* I 'm really remarkably fond of the water.' 

So in this poor ignorant animal flew. 

And found that her dear mother's cautions were true ; 

She splashed, and she dashed, and she turned herself 

round. 
And heartify wished herself safe on the ground. 

But now 't was too late to begin to repent. 
The harder she struggled the deeper she went ; 
And when every effort she vainly had tried. 
She slowly sunk down to the bottom and died I 
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The ducks, I pefcmved, began kmdly to quack, 
When they saw the poor fowl floating dead on ksbaci^ 
And by thehr grave looks, it was very iq[>p)Eurent, 
They disconrajBd on the sint^f not mining a paraiL 



THE SCOTCH LADDIE. 

Cold blows the north wmd o'er the mountain so bare, 
Poor Sawny benighted is trav^ting theve^ 
His plaid-cloak around him he earefiiUy binda^ 
And holds on his boimet, that '• Uown by the winda 

Long time has be wandered his deeoktUB way, 
Hiat vround him akmg by the bankaof th0 TViy ; 
Now o^r this cold moontain poor Sawuy moat 
Before he arrives at his dear iktie honM^ 

Barefooted he follows the path he must go, 
The print of his footsteps he leaves in the snow : 
And while the white sleet patters cold in his fkce^ 
He thinks of his home, and he quickens his pace. 

But see from afar he discovers a light, 

That cheerfully gleams on the darkness of night, 

And O what delights in his bosom arise ! 

He knows 't is his dear httle home that he qpies. 

And now, when arrived at his father^ own door. 
His fears, his fatigues, his dangers are o'er ; 
His brothers and sisters press round with deli^^ 
And welcome him in from the storms of the nigfat 
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ti For in vain from the north the keen winter Mrinds blo^^ 

^ In vain are the mountain tops covered with snow : 

I The cold of his country can never control 

g The affeotion that glows in the highlander's soul. 



THE WELSH LAD. 

Over the mountain and over the rock, 
Wanders yoimg Tafiy to follow his flock, 
While far above him he sees the wild goats,. 
Gallop about in their shaggy warm coats. 

Sometimes they travel in frolicksome crowds, 

To the mountain's Mgh tc^ that is lost in the douda^ 

Then they descend to the valley again^ 

Or scale the black rocks that hang over the main. 

Now when young Ta%'& day's labor is o'er, 
He cheerfully sits at his own cottage door ; 
While all his brothers and sisters around. 
Sit in a circle upon the bare grounds 

Then their good &ther, with spectacled nos&,. 
Reads the Bible aloud, ere he takes his repose ; 
While the pale moon rises over the hill. 
And the birds are asleep, and all Nature is stilL 

Now with his harp c^d Lie wellin is seen» 

And joins the gay party that sits on the gre^i.. 

He leans in the door- way, and plays them a tune^. 

And the childrei^ all dance by the light of tha moon*. 

20* 
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How often the wretch in the city so gay, 
Where pleasure and luxury follow hia way ; 
When health quite fonakes hiniy and eheerfiilaaii ink, 
Might MiTy a kd on the mountaina of Wake! 



THE IRISH BOY. 

Young Paddy is merry and happy, but poor, 
His cabin is built in the midst of the moor; 
No pretty green meadows about it are found. 
But bogs in the middle and mountains around. 

This wild Irish lad, of all lads the most frisky, 
Enjoys his spare meal of potatoes and whisiEy, 
As he merrily sits, with no care on his mind, 
At the door of his calnn, and sings to the wind. 

Close down at his feet hes his shaggy old dog^ 
Who has plunged with his master through many a bog : 
While Paddy sings < Liberty long shall reign o'er ub^' 
Shag catches his ardor, and barks a loud chorus. 

Young Paddy, indeed, is not polished or mild, 
But his soul is as firee as his country is wild ; 
And though unacquamted with fashion or dressy 
His heart ever melts at the sound of distress. 

Then let us not laugh at his bulls and his blundens 
His broad native brogue, or his ignorant wonders^ 
Nor will we by ridicule ever destroy 
The hcmest content of a wild Inah boy. 
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ind thus while I sing of the wild Irish lad ; 

rhe Welsh boy ; the Scotch, with his waistcOAt of plaid, 

! earnestly pray that I nev^ may roam, 

*Vom England, dear England, my own natiTe home. 



GREEDY RICHARD. 

' I think I want some pies this morning,' 
Said Dick, stretching himself and yawning ; 
So down he threw his slate and books, 
And sauntered to the pastry-cook's. 

And there he cast his greedy eyes 
Round on the jellies and the pies, 
So to select, with anxious care. 
The very nicest that was there. 

At last the point was thus decided, 
As his opinion was divided 
Twixt pie and jelly, he was loath 
Either to leave, to take them both. 

Now Richard never could be pleased 
To eat till hunger was appeased. 
But he M go on to cram and stuff. 
Long after he had had enough. 

^ I sha'nt take any more,' said Dick, 
'Dear me, I feel extremely sick, 
I cannot eat this other bit ; 
I wish I had not tasted it' 
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Then slowly nang from his seat, 
He threw the cheesecake in the street, 
And left the tempting pastry-cook's, 
With very discontented looks. 

Just then, a man with wooden leg 
Met Dick, and held his hat to beg ; 
And while he told hi3 moumfUl case, 
Looked at him with imploring face. 

Dick wished to relieve his pain. 

His pocket searched, but searched in vain,. 

And so at last he did declare. 

He had not got a farthing there. 

The beggar turned, with face of grie^ 
And look of patient unbelief. 
While Richard, now completely tamed, 
Felt inconceivably ashamed. 

* I wish,' said he (but wishing 's vain,) 

* I 'd got my money back again. 
And had not spent my last, to pay 
For what I only threw away, 

Another time I '11 take advice, 

And not buy things because they 're nice. 

But rather save my little store 

To give poor folks, who want it more. 
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DIRTY jack- 
There was one little Jack, 
Not very long back, 

And 't is said, to his lasting disgrace. 
That he never was seen 
With his hands at all clean, 

Nor yet ever clean was his &ce. 

His Mends were much hurt 
To see so tmidi dirt, 

And often and well did they scour: 
But all was in vain. 
He was dirty again 

Before they had done it an hour. 

When to wash he was sent, 
He reluctantly went, 

With water to splash himself o'er ; 
But he left the black streaks. 
All over his cheeks, 

And nonde them look vfone than before. 

The pigs in the dirt 
Could n't be more esqpert 

Than he was, at grubbing about ; 
And the people have thought. 
This gentleman ought 

To be made with four legs and a flDOut 

The idle and bad 
May, like to this lad, 
Be diily and hku^ to be sure, 
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But good bojB are seen 
To be decent and dean, 

Ahfaon^ diey are ever 00 poor. 



THE FARM. 

Beioht glows the east with bhulung red, 
Whik yet upon their wfaoksome bed 

The skepuig laborers rest ; 
Aod the pale moon and silver star 
Grow paler stUly and wandering fiur. 

Sink dowij to the west. 

And see, behind the sloinng hill, 

The moimng clouds grow br i g h ter atOI, 

And all the shades retire ; 
Slowly the Sun, with golden ray. 
Breaks forth above the horizon gray. 

And gilds the distant spire. 

And now, at Nature's cheerful voices 
The hills, and vales, and woods rejmce^ 

The lark ascends the skies ; 
And soon the cock's shrill notes alarm, 
The sleeping people at the fium, 

And bid them all arise. 

Then in the dairy's cool retreat, 
The busy maids together meet: 

The careful mistress sees 
Some tend with skilful hand the chums, 
Where the thick cream to butter turns, 

And some the curdling cheese. 
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And now oomes Thomas fix>m the house^ 
With well known cry to call the cows, 

Still sleeping cm the plain ; 
They, quidkly rising one and all, 
Obedient to the daily call, 

Wind slowly through the lane. 

And see the roey milk-maid now, 
Seated beside the homed cow, 

With milking stool and pail ; 
The patient cow, with dappled hide. 
Stands still, unless to lash her side 

With her Convenient tail. 

And then the poultry (Mary's charge) 
Must all be fed, and let at large. 

To roam about again ; 
Wide open swings the great bam door. 
And out the hungry creatures pour. 

To pick the scattered grain. 

Forth plodding to the heavy plough. 
The sun-burnt laborer hastens now. 

To guide with skilful arm ; 
Thus all is industry around^ 
No idle hand is ever found. 

Within the busy fiurm. 



READING. 

< And so you do not like to spell, 
Mary, my dear, — O very well j 
rr is dull and troublesome, you say 
And you had rather be at play. 




Vrvy gv mid fszdi mt; lAaBm m 
Fur UK TOD "irill sin Inoi ib ^dl^g 
T ■ Tirif I in fiinrir hT Tniffin£ Twrii 

' Xov do s^ van dnnk, yMi "^D UhAub 
WImxi tcid boexone m 




*Od/sur muranti^ {mid i^Mf ifcai| 
* Um 1<A loe lutve nj books { 
f never iaa» will free, 
If y<Mi wiU ktiaeleHntD— ^* 




IDLENESS. 

HuHH \mttitUt romplttm tfaej faave noddn^to do^ 

\$ui lUim immtrn nlov/iy away ; 
Timy mnnUir ulxiut with no object in view, 

And Umn tor the end of the day. 

fit vttiii nrn thoir Hohea, or bonorsy or bhth, 

Thay nothing con truly enjoy; 
'VUtiy V» tlio wretchedest creatures that Ufe on the earth, 

For want of noma pleaaing emj^y. 
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When people havt no need to work fi>r the^ lirMd, 

And indolent always bave been, 
It never (eo macb as comes into their head, 

That wasting Iheir time is a sin. 

But man was created for some usefel employ, 

From earths first creation t^l now ; 
And 't is good fyr Im heainh, his comfort and joy, 

To live l^ the sweat of his brow. 

And those who i^ riches are fUUy possest, 

Are not for that reason exempt, 
If they give themselves up to an indolent rest, 

They are ofajeots of real contempt 

The pleasure that constant employments create. 

By them cannot be understood ; 
And though they may rank with the rich and the great, 

They never can rank with the good. 



THE GOOD-NATURED GIRLS. 

Two good little girls^ Mariamie and Maria, 

As happily lived as good giris could desire ; 

And though they were neither grave, sullen, nor mute. 

They seldom or never were hecffdto dispute. 

If one wants a thing that tiie other could get. 
They do 'nt go to sorat»hing or fighting far it ! 
But each one is wffling to give up her right, 
For they 'd rather hav«- nothing tiian quarrel and fight 

VOL. V. 21 
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If 006 of them bappcns to hcve 
Directly i^e tftkn her aster a dice ; 
And not like to some greedy clifldicn I 
Who would go in a como' to eat k 



When papa or mamma had a job to be done^ 
These good little ^i\b would immediately 
And not stand diqinting to which it bdonged. 
And grumble, and fret, and declare diej 



Whatever occurred, in their work or tbeir piayf 
They were willing to yield, and give up their 
Then let us try all thdr examj^ to nmid. 
And always, like them, be obliging and kind. 



MISCHIEF. 

Let those who 're fond of idle tricks, 
Of throwing stones, and breaking bricks. 

And all that sort of fun ; 
Now hear a tale of idle Jim, 
That they may warning take by him. 

Nor do as he has done. 

In harmless sport and healthfid play. 
He never passed his time away, 

He took no pleasure in it ; 
For mischief was his only joy. 
Nor book, nor work, nor even toy, 

Could please him for a minute. 
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A neighbor's house he 'd slily pass. 
And throw a stone to Inreak the f^asa, 

And then enjoy the joke ; 
Or if a window open stood, . 
He 'd throw in stones, or bits of wood. 

To frighten all the folk. 

If travellers passing chanced to stay, 
Of idle Jim to ask the way. 

He never told them right ; 
And then quite hardened in his sin, 
Rejoice to see them taken in. 

And laugh with all his might 

He 'd tie a string across the street, 
So to entangle people's feet. 

And make them tumble down : 
Indeed, he was disliked so much, 
That no good boy would play with such 

A nuisance to the town. 

At last, the neighbors in despair. 
Could all these tricks no longer bear,— 

In short (to end the tale) 
The lad was cured of all his ways. 
One time, by spending a few days 

Inside the county jail. 



THE SPIDER. 

O LOOK at that great ugly Spider, ' said Ann, 
ind screaming, she knocked it away with her fhn ; 
T is a great ugly creature, as ever can be, 
wish that it would not come crawling on me J 
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< Indeed,' said her mother, ' I '11 Tenture to aaj, 

T will take care next time not to comfi m your way ; 

For after the fright, the fall, and the pain, 

I 'm sure it has much the most cause to complain. 

< Now why should you hate the poor insect, my dear! 
If it hurt you, there'd be some excuse for your fear ; 
But if it had known where it was going to, 
'T would have hurried away, and not crawled upon you. 

' For them to fear tts, is but natural and just, 

Who in less than a moment could tread them to dost ; 

But certainly we have no cause for alarm. 

For if they should try, they could do us no harm. 

' Now look — ^it has got to its home, do you see ? 
What a fine curious web it has wove in the tree ! 
Now this, my dear Ann, is a lesson for you, 
Only see what industry and patience can do. 

< So when at your business you idle and play. 
Recollect what you 've seen of this insect to«day. 
For fear it should even be found to be true. 
That a poor Uttle spider is better than you.' 



THE COW AND THE ASS. 

Hard by a green meadow a stream used to flow. 
So clear one might see the white pebbles below ; 
To this cooling stream the warm cattle would stray. 
To stand in the shade on a hot summer's day^ 
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A cow, quite oppressed with the heat of the sun, 
Came here to refresh, as she often had done ; 
And standing stock still, leaning over the stream. 
Was musing, perhaps, or perhaps she might dream. 

But soon a brown ass,^ of respectable look, 
Came trotting up also, to taste of the Inrook, 
And to nibble a few of the daisies and grass ; 

* How d'ye do?' said the cow, < how d'ye do?' said the asEU 

* Take a seat,' cried the cow, gently waving her hand, 

* By no means, dear madam,' said he, ' while you stand f^ 
Then stooping to drink, vnth a complaisant bow, 

* Ma'am, your health,' said the ass — ^ thank you, sir,' said 

the cow. 

When a few of these compliments more had been past, 
They laid themselves down on the herbage at last. 
And wmting politely, as gentlemen n;iust, 
The ass held his tongue, that the cow might speak first. 

Then with a deep sigh, she directly began, 
*Do n't you think, Mr. Ass, we are injured by man ? 
'T is a subject that lays with a weight on my mind l 
We certainly are much oppressed by mankind. 

Now what is the reason (I see none at all) 
That I always must go when Suke chooses to call ^. 
Whatever I 'm doing ('t is certainly hard) 
At once I must go to be milked in the yard. 

' I 've no will of my own, but must do as they please,. 

And give them my milk to make butter and cheese : 

I 've often a vast mind to knock down the pail. 

Or give Suke a box on the ears with my taiL' 

21* 
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< But, ma'am,' said the ass, ' not {Hresuoiiiig^ to teac^ 

* O dear, I beg pardon— pray finish your speech ; 

I thought you had done, ma'am, indeed,' said the bwub, 

< Go on, and 1 11 not interrupt you again.' 

* Why or, I was only agoing to obaerve, 

I 'm resolved that these tyrants no longer 1 11 serve; 

But leave them forever to do as tbey please^ 

And k>9k somewhere else for their butter and cheese.' 

Ass waited a moment, to see if she 'd done. 
And then * not presuming to teach,' he begun ; 

< With submission, dear madam, to your better wit, 
I own I am not quite convinced by it yet 

' That you 're of great service to them is quite true. 
But surely they are of some service to you ; 
T is their nice green meadow in which you regale. 
They feed you in winter when grass and weeds fail 

* T is under their shelter you snugly repose, 

When without it, dear ma'am, you perhaps might be fit)ze; 
For my own part, I know I receive much fi^m man, 
And for him, in return, I do all that I can.' 

The cow upon this cast her eye on the grass, 

Not pleased at thus being reproved by an ass ; 

' Yet,' thought she, ' I 'm determined I 'U benefit by \ 

For I really believe the fellow is right' jani. 
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THE BLIND SAILOR. 

A SAiLoa with a wooden leg, 

A little charity iihplores : 
He holds his tattered hat to beg, 

Come, let us join our little stores. 
Poor sailor ! we ourselves might be 
As wretched and as poor as thee. 

A thousand thanks, my lady kind, 
A thousand blessings on your head , 

A flash of lightning struck me blind, 
Or else I would not beg my bread. 

I pray, that you may never be 

As wretched and as poor as me. 

V 

I watched amid the stormy blast. 
While h^^d thunders rent the clouds ; 

A flaa ki ji yju pitning split the mast. 
And danced among the bellowing shrouds. 

That moment to the deck I fell, 

A poor, unhappy spectacle ! 

From that tremendoas, awful night, 
I 've never seen the light of day ; 

No— not a spark of ^JanxBaeting light 
Has shone across my darksome way. 

That light I valued not before. 

Shall bless these withered eyes ik> more. 



••*• 



My little dog-~a faithful friend, 

Who with me crossed the stonny main, 
Doth still my weary path attend, 
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And comforts me in all my pain ; 
He guides me from the miry bog, 
My poor, half-famished, faithful dog ! 

With this companion at my side, 
I travel on my lonely way ; 

And Grod Almighty will provide 
A crust to feed us day by day. 

Weep not for me, my lady kind. 

Almighty Grod protects the blind.^ 



THE WORM. 

No, little worm, you need not slip 

Into your hole, with such a skip ; 

Drawing the gravel as you glide 

On to your smooth and slimy side. 

I'm not a crow, poor worm, not I, 

Peeping about your holes to spy. 

And fly away with you in air. 

To give my young ones each a share. 

No, and I 'm not a rolling-stone. 

Creaking along with hollow groan ; 

Nor am I of the naughty crew. 

Who do n't care what poor worms go through, 

But trample on them as they lay. 

Rather than step the other way ; 

Or keep them dangling on a hook, 

Choaked in a dismal pond or brook. 

Till some poor fish comes swimming past. 

And finishes their pain at last. 
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For my pwt, I could never bear 
Your tender flesh to hack and tear, 
Forgetting that poor worms endure 
As much as I should to be sure, 
If any giant should come and jump 
On to my back, and kill me plump, 
Or run my heart through with a sithe, 
And think it fun to see me writhe ! 

O no, I 'm only looking about. 
To see you wriggle in and out. 
And drawing together your dimy rings, 
Instead of feet, like other things : 
So, httle worm, do n't ^de and slip 
Into your hole, vnth such a skip. 



FIRE. 



What is it that shoots from the mountains so high, 

In many a beautiful spire ? 
What is it that blazes and curls to the sky ? 

This beautiful something is Fire. 

Loud noises are heard in the carems to groan. 

Hot cinders fall thicker than snow ; 
Huge stcmes to a wonderful distance are thrown, 

For burning fire rages below. 

When Winter blows bleak, and loud bellows the stomii 

And fixMstily twinkle the stars ; 
Then bright bums the fire in the chimney ao warm 

And the kettle sings shrill on the bars. 
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Then call the poor traveller, covered with snow, 

And warm him with charity kind ; 
Fire is not so warm as the ieelings that ^ow 

In the friendly, benevolent mind. 

By fire, rugged metals are fitted for use. 

Iron, copper, gold, silver, and tin ; 
Without its assistance, we could not produce 

So much as a minikin pin. 

Fire rages with fiiry wherever it comes. 
If only one spark should be dropped, 

Whole houses, or cities, sometimes it consumes, 
Where its violence cannot be stopped. 

And when the great morning of judgment shall rise, 

How wide will its blazes be curled ! 
With heat, fervent heat, it shall melt down the skies^ 

And bum up this beautiful world. 



AIR. 

What is it that winds about over the world. 

Spread thin like a covering fair ? 
Into each crack and crevice 't is artfully curled ; 

This sly little fluid is — ^Air. 

In summer's still evening how peaceful it floats. 
When not a leaf moves on the spray ; 

And no sound is heard but the nightingale's notes, 
And merry gnats dancing away. 
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"The village bells glide on its bosom serene, 

And steal in sweet cadence along; 
The shepherd's soft pipe warbles over the green, 

And the cottage girls join in the song. 

Sut when winter blows, then it bellows aloud. 

And roard in the northerly blast ; 
"With fury drives on the snovsry blue cloud, 

And cracks the tall tapering mast. 

The sea rages wildly, and moimts to the skies 

In billows and binges of foam ; 
And the sailor in vain turns his pitiful eyes 

Towards his dear, peaceable home. 

When fire lays and dmothers,or gnav^ through the beam, 

Air forces it Mercer to glow ; 
And engines in vain there cold torrents may stream. 

Unless the wind ceases to blow. 

In the forest it tears up the sturdy old odk, 

That mdny a tempest had known ; 
The tall mountain's pine into splinters is broke. 

And over the precipice blown. 

And yet though it rages with fury sO Wild, 

On the Solid earth, water, or fire, 
Without its assistance, the tenderest child. 

Would struggle, and gasp, and expire. 

Pure air, pressing into the curious clay, 

Gave life to these bodies at first ; 
And when in the bosom it ceases to play, 

We crumble again to our dust 
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EARTH. 

What is it that 's covered so richly with green, 

And gives to the forest its birth ? 
A thousand plants bloom on its bosom serene ; 

IVhose bosom ? — ^the bosom of Earth. 

Hidden deep in its bowels the emerald shines, 

The ruby, and amethyst blue ; 
And silver and gold glitter bright in the mines 

Of Mexico rich, and Peru. 

Large quarries of granite and marble are spread 

In its wonderful bosom like bones ; 
Chalks, gravel, and coals, salt, sulphur, and lead, 

And thousands of beautiful stones. 

Beasts, savage and tame, of all colors and forms, 
Either stalk in its deserts, or creep ; 

White bears sit and growl to the northerly storms, 
And shaggy goats bound from the steep. 

The oak, and the snowdrop, the cedar, and rose. 

Alike on its bosom are seen ; 
The taU fir of Norway, surrounded with snows, 

And the mountain-ash scarlet and green. 

Fine grass and rich mosses creep over its hills, 
A thousand flowers breathe in the gale ; 

Tall water-seeds dip in its murmuring rills, 
And harvests wave bright in the vale. 
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And when this poor body is cold and decayed, 
And this warm throblnng heart is at rest ; 

My head upon diee, mother Earth, shall be laid, 
To find a long home in diy breast 



WATER. 



What is it that glitters so clear and' serene, 

Or dances in billows so white ? 
Ships skimming along on its surface, are seen ; 

T is water that glitters so bright 

Sea- weeds wind about in its cavities wet, 

The pearl oyster quietly sleeps ; 
A thousand fair shells, yellow, amber, and jet, 

And coral, glow red in its deeps. 

Whales lash the white fbam in dieir firolicksome wrath. 

While hoarsely the winter wind roars ; 
And shoals of green mackerel stretch from the north, 

And wander along by our shores. 

When tempests sweep over its bosom serene. 

Like mountains its billows arise ; 
The ships now appear to be buried between. 

And now carried up to the skies. 

It gushes out clear from the sides of the hill> 
And sparkles right down firom the steep ; 

Then waters the valley, and roars thronf^ the milly 
And wandeis-in many a sweep, 
VOL. V. 22 
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The traveller that crosses the desert so wide, 

Hot, weary, and stifled with dust. 
Longs often to stoop at some rivulet's side. 

To quench in its waters his thirst 

The stately white swan glides along on its breast, 

Nor ruffles its surface serene ; 
And the duckling unfledged waddles out of its nest 

To dabble in ditch-water green. 

The clouds blown about in the chilly blue sky. 

Vast cisterns of water contain ; 
Like snowy white feathers in winter they fly. 

In summer stream gently in rain. 

When sunbeams so bright on the falling drops shine, 

The rainbow enlivens the shower, 
And glows in the heavens a beautiful sign. 

That water shall drown us no more. 



TIT FOR TAT. 

Tit for tat is a very bad word. 

As frequently people apply it ; 
It means, as I 've usually heard, 

They intend to revenge themselves by it. 
There is but one place where it 's proper and pat. 
And there, I permit them, to say <tit for tat' 

Poor Dobbin, that toils vnth his load. 

Or gallops with master or man. 
Do n't lash him so fast on the road. 

You see he does all that he can : 
How long has he served you ! do recollect that. 
And treat him with kindness ; 't is but < tit for tat^ 
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Poor Biindle, that lashes her tail, 

And trudges home morning and night, 
Till Dolly appears with her pail, 

To milk out the fluid so white ; 
Do n't kick her poor haunches, or beat her, and that, 
To be kind to poor firindle is but * tit for tat' 

Gray Donkey, the sturdy old ass, 

That jogs with his panniers so wide, 
And wants but a mouthful of grass. 

Or perhaps a green thistle beside : 
Do n't load him so heavy, he can 't carry that ; 
Poor Donkey, I 'm sure they forget * tit for tat' 

There 's honest old Tray in the yard, 

What courage and zeal has he shown ; 
T would surely be cruelly hard, 

Not to cast the poor fellow a bone. 
How fiercely he barks at the robbers, and that, 
I 'm sure, that to starve him, is not * lit for tat' 

Poor Puss that runs mewing about, 

Her white belly sweeping the ground ; 
The mother abused and kicked out. 

And her innocent little ones drowned ; 
Whenever she catches the mischievous rat. 
Be kind to poor Pussy, 't is but '^tit for tat' 

Whatever shows kindness to us. 

With kindness we ought to repay ; 
Brindle, Donkey, Tray, Dobbin, and Puss, 

And every thing else in its way ; 
In cases like these, it is proper and pat, 
To make use of this maxim, and say, ^ tit for tat' 
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JANE AND ELIZA. 

There were two little girls, neither handsome nor plain, 
One's name was Eliza, the other was Jane ; 
They were both of one height, as I have heard people say, 
And both of one age, I believe, to a day. 

'T was thought by most people, who slightly had seen tiiem, 
There was not a pin to be chosen between them ; 
But no one for long in this notion persisted, 
So great a distinction there really existed. 

EUza knew well, that nke could not be pleasing 
While fretting and fuming, while sulky or teasing; 
And therefore in company artfully tried, 
Not to break her bad habits, but only to Aide. 

So when she was out, with much labor and pain. 

She contrived to look almost as pleasing as Jane ; 

But I'm sure you'd have laughed, to have known all the while, 

How her mouth would oft ache while she forced it to smile. 

But in spite of her care, it would sometimes befidl 
That some cross event happened to ruin it all. 
And because it might chance that her share was the worst, 
Her temper broke loose, and her dimples dispersed. 

But Jane who had nothing she wanted to hide. 
And therefore these troublesome arts never tried j 
Had none of the care and fatigue of concealing, 
But her face always showed what her bosom was feeling. 

The smiles that upon her sweet countenance were. 
At home or abroad, they were constantly there ; 
And Eliza worked hard, but could never obtain 
The affeotion that freely was given to Jane. 
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ELIZA AND JANE. 

Cheer up, my young friends, I have better news now, 
EHiza has driven the scowl from her brow. 
And finding she paid to get nothing so diearly. 
Determined at last, to be good-natured really. 

T was a great deal of trouble at first I confess, 
Her temper would rise, and *t was hard to repress ; 
But being a girl of some sense and discerning. 
She would not be stopped by the trouble of turning. 

Ten times in a day she 'd her work to begin, 
When passion or fi^tfulness begged to come in ; 
But determined to see their vile faces no more. 
She sent them off packing, and bolted the door. 

Sometimes she would kneel in her chamber, and pray 
That God in his mercy would take them away ; 
And God, who is pleased with a penitent's cry. 
Bowed down in compassion, and helped her to try. 

The smiles that beam on her countenance fair. 
At home and abroad, they are constantly there ; 
And Eliza no longer is forced to complain. 
That she 's not beloved like her play-fellow Jane 



THE BABY. 

Safe sleeping on its mother's breast 
The smiling babe appears. 

Now sweetly sinking into rest ; 
Now washed in sudden tears : 

Hush, hush, my little baby dear, 

There 's nobody to hurt you here.. 
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Without a mother's tender care, 

llie little thing must die, 
Its chubby hands too feeble are 

One seirvice to su{^y ; 
And not a tittle does it know 
What kind of world \ u come into. 

The lamb eportB gaily on the grasB 
When scarcely bom a day; 

The ibaly beside its mother aas^ 
Trots fiohcksome away. 

And no creature, tame or wild. 

Is half so helpless as a child. 

To nurse the DoQy, gaily drest, 

And stroke its flaxen hair, 
Or ring the coral at its waist, 

With sUver bells so fair. 
Is all the little creature can. 
That is so soon to be a man. 

Pull many a summer's sun must ^w 

And ligbten up the ^des, 
Before its tender limbs can grow 

To any thing of size ; 
And all the while the mother's eye 
Must every little want supply. 

Then surely, when each little limb 
Shall grow to healthy size, 

And youth and manhood strengthen him 
For toil and enterprise, 

His mother's kindness is a debt, 

He never, never will forgeL 
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THE POOR OLD MAN. 

Ah ! who is it totters along, 

And leans on the top of his stick ? 
His wrinkles are many and long, 

And his beard has grown silver and thick. 
No vigor enlivens his frame, 

No cheerfulness beams in his eye, 
His limbs are enfeebled and lame, 

And I think he is going to die. 

They tell me, he once was as young, 

As gay and as cheerful as I, 
That he danced the green wood walks among, 

And carolled his songs to the sky ; 
That he clambered high over the rocks. 

To search where the sea-bird had beefl, 
And followed his froficksome flocks 

Up and down the mountain so green. 

But now what a change there appears ! 

How altered his figure and face I 
Bent low with a number of years, 

How feeble and slow is his pace ! 
He thought a few vnnters ago. 

Old age was a great while to come, 
And it seems but as yesterday now. 

That he frolicked in vigor and bloom. 

He thought it was time enough yet. 
For death and the grave to prepare. 

And seemed all his life, to forget 
How fast time would carry him there. 

He cqported in spirits and ease, 



Aad rel^»» dwogfat t mnii i pwnip fndE 
TiO all m a Imrr7 b« 90H, 
Hut he h» DOC half tnne 



Now weak witb dia ofdcr 

And tocteiiDf mto tbe diHl, 
He wwhtBf with pemtmt fiean^ 

He faad mioded refipoB al fint; 
He weepa, aod be trnnUa^ aad pn^iy 

And wiriiea his fife to recnm, 
Bntaiaa! he haa wasted die blaze, 

And now it no k>Dger wiU burn. 



THE NOTORIOUS GLUTTON. 

A DUCK, who had got such a habit of adiffin^ 
That all the day long she was panting and puffing ; 
And by every creature, who did her great crop aee^ 
Was thought to be gaUoping &st for a dropsy. 

One flay after eating a plentiful dinner. 

With fulljtwjce as much as there should have been in her, 

While up to her eyes in the gutter a roking, 

Was greatly alarmed by the symptoms of choaking. 

Now there was an old fellow, much famed for discerning, 
(A drake who had taken a liking for learning) 
And high in repute with his feathery friends. 
Was called Dr. Drake, — for this doctor she sends. 

In a holt) of the dunghill was Dr. Drake's shop, 
Whcm lio kept a few simples for curing the crop ; 
Some gravel and pebbles, to help the digestion, 
And certain famed plants of the Doctor's selection. 
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So, taking aiiandful of comical things, 
And brushing his topple and pluming his wiogs, 
And putting his feathers in apple-pie order. 
Set out, to prescribe fi>r the lady's disorder. 

* Dear sir,' said the duck, with a delicate quack, 
Just turning a little way round on her back, . 
And leaning her head on a stone in the yard, 

* My case. Dr. Drake, is exceedingly hard. 

*I feel so distended with wind, and opprest. 

So squeamish and feint — such a load at my chest ; 

And day after day, I assure you it is hard. 

To suffer with patience liiese pains in my gizz&rd.' 

* Give me leave,' said the doctor, with medical look, 
As her flabby cold paw in his fingers he took ; 

' By the feel of your pulse — your complMnt, 1 've been 

thinking. 
Is caused by your habit f^eatmg and drinking.* 

' O no, sir, believe me,' the lady replied, 
(Alarmed for her stomach as well as her pride,) 
' I am sure it arises from nothing I eat. 
For I rather suspect 1 got wet in my feet 

* 

' I 've only been roking a bit in the gutter. 

Where the cook had been pouring some cold melted 

butter ; 
And a sUce of green cabbage, and scraps of cold meat, 
Just a trifle or two, that I thought I could eat.' 

The doctor was just to his business proceeding, 
fiy gentle emetics, a blister, and bleeding. 
When all on a sudden she rolled on her side, 
Gave a horrible quackle, a struggla, and died ! 
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Her remains were interred in a neigfaboring swanq 
By her friends with a great deal of funeral pomp ; 
But I Ve heard this inscription her tombstone was pii 
< Here lies Mrs. Duck, the notorious glutton: ' 
And all the young ducklings are brought by their fiif 
To learn the disgrace in which gluttony ends. 



THE LITTLE CRIPPLE'S COMPLAIJNT. 

1 'm a helpless crippled child, 

Gentle Christians, pity me ; 
Once in rosy health I smiled, 

Blithe and gay as you can be, 
And, upon the village green, 
First in every sport was seen. 

Now, alas ! I 'm weak and low, 

Cannot either work or play ; 
Tottering on my crutches slow. 

Drag along my weary way : 
Now no longer dance and sing,. 
Gaily in the merry ring. 

■f 
Many sleepless lughts I live. 

Turning on my weary bed ; 
Softest pillows cannot give 

Slumber to my aching head ; 
Constant anguish makes it fly 
From my wakeful, heavy eye. 
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And when morning beams return, 

StiU no comfort beams for me ; 
Still my limbs with fever bmn, 

Painful shoots my crippled knee, 
And another tedious day 
Passes slow and sad away. 

From my chamber windows high, 

Lifted to my easy chair, 
I the village green can spy— ^ 

Once 1 used to follow there, 
March, or beat my new-bought drum : 
Happy times ! no more to come. 

There I see my fellows gay. 

Sporting on the daisied tur^ 
And amidst their cheerful play. 

Stopped by many a merry laugh ; 
But the sight I Cannot bear. 
Leaning in my easy chaii". 

Let not then the scoffing eye. 

Laugh, my twisted leg to see $ 
Gentle Christian, passing by, 

Stop awhile and pity me. 
And for you I '11 breathe a prayer. 
Leaning on my easy chair. 



POOR DONKEY'S EPITAPH. 

Down in this ditch poor Donkey lies. 
Who jogged with many a load ; 

And till the day death closed his eyes. 
Browsed up and down this road. 



No afaetear had h(B fiv his head. 
Whatever ^nid» iiii|[iit Uow } 

A nagfaboring cmninnn iw 
Thoogkiip— AiML aiiueia qf 




In. this green ditch, he oAbb. 

To nip the dainty graas ; 
And fineudly iBfftaCiaiis bn^od^ 

Xo some move- huugiy wbkl 

Each market-day he jogged aion^ 
Beneath the- gardener^s load^ 

And brayed oat mai^ a Donkey^ 
To fiiends opon. the road. 

A tnft of graaBy a tfaiatie greeny 
Or cabfaoge4eaf so sweety 

Were all die daintiea he WW seen 
For lifenljr years to eaL 

And as for sport — the sober aooi 
Was soch a steady Jack, 

He only now and then woold roll 
Heels iqywards on has bade 

But an hk sportj and dainties too, 
And labcHS, now are o'er, 

Last night so bleak a tempest blew, 
He could withstand no more. 

He feh his feeble limbs benumbed. 
His blood was freezing slow, 

And preaendy be tumbled plump, 
Stone dead iqwn the snow. 
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Poor Donkey ! travellers passing by, 

Thy cold remains shall see ; 
And \ would be well, if all who die 

Had worked as hard as thee. anit. 



THE ORPHAN. 



Mt father and mother are dead, 

No fiiend nor relation I have ; 
And now the cold earth is their bed, 

And daisies grow over the grave. 

I cast my eyes into the tomb, 

The sight made me bitterly cry ; 
I said, and is this the dark room 

Where my father and mother must lie ! 

I cast my eyes round me again, 

In hopes some protector to see ; 
Alas ! but the search was in vain, 

For none had compassion on me. 

1 cast my eyes up to the sky, 
I groaned, though I said not a word ; 

Yet God was not deaf to my cry. 
The fiiend of the fiidierless heard. 

O yes — and he graciously smiled. 

And bid me on him to depend ; 
He whispered^-fear not, littie child. 

For I am thy ftthw and ^neod, jaioe. 

VOL. V. 23 
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GOING TO BED AT NIGHT. 

Receive my body, pretty bed ; 
Soft pillow, O receive my head, 

And thanks, my parents kind : 
Thoee comforts who for me provide. 
Their precepts still shall be my guide. 

Their love I '11 keep in mind. 

My hours nuspent this day I rue, 
My good things done how very few ! 

Forgive my fiiult, O Lord ! 
This night, if in thy grace I rest. 
To-morrow may I rise refreshed. 

To keep thy holy word. 



RISING IN THE MORNING. 

Thrice welcome to my opening eyes 
The morning beam, which bids me rise 

To all the joys of youth ; 
For thy protection whilst I slept, 
O Lord, my humble thanks accept, 

And bless my lips with truth. 

Like cheerful birds, as I begin 
This day, O keep my soul from sin — 
And all things shsJl be welL 
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Thou gav'st me health, and clothes, and food, 
Preserve me imiocent and good, 
Till evening curfew* bell. 



FRANCES KEEPS HER PROMISE. 

Mt Fanny, I have news to tell. 

Your diligence quite pleases me. 
You 've worked so neatly, read so well, 

M/lth cousin Jane you may drink tea. 

But pray, my dear, remember this, 
Although to stay you should incline. 

Though warmly pressed by each kind Miss, 
I wish you to return by nine. 

With many thanks, the little child 

Assured manoma she would obey ; 
When washed and dressed, she kissed and smiled 

And with the maid she went away. 

When reached her cousin's, she was shown 
To where her little friends were met. 

And when her coming was made known, 
Around her flocked the cheerful set 

* Curfew Bell— was ordered by king William to be rung at eight 
o'clock at night, at the sound of which all fire and light was to be 
extinguished. Curfew comes iirom the French eoitore, to covert an4 



lo orrery if^»t cttcfa 
And now tfae mifJomM 
With wine and jelbuL fiviK 




lo cc^DMi p^M, and fliT* — *■ Mr 
The maipc kntern if jcn M 

And that wfajirh on the wafl 
Lesre oflT yoor ploj, and 



Whilst Vnnne» too enjoyed the 
When moTing figures all 

To ntMe her wonder and deligfat, 
Hhe heam the parlor clock mnke 



The boy walks in, 'Miaa, Ann is coomb? — 

* O dear, how soon V the children cij ; 
They press, but Fanny will go home. 

And bids her little fiiends good-by. 

* My dear mamma, am I not good ? ' 

* You are, indeed,' mamma replies, 

' But when you said, I knew you would 
Return, and thus you 've won a prize. 

* This way, my love, and see the man 

Whom I desired at nine to call : ' 
Down stairs young Frances swiftly ran. 
And found him waiting in the hall. 

* Here, Miss, are pretty birds to buy, 

A parrot or macaw so gay ; 
A Sfjcckled dove with scarlet eye, 
But quickly choose, I cannot stay. 
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^ Would you a Java sparrow love ? * 
< No, no, I thank you,' said the child ; 

< I '11 have a beauteous cooing dove, 
So harmless, innocent, and mild ! ' 

* Your choice, my Fanny, I commend, 

No bird can with the dove compare ; 
But lest it pine without a friend. 

You may, my dear, choose out a pair.' 



MY OLD SHOES. 

Yon 're now too old for me to wear, poor shoes, 
And yet I will not sell you to the Jews, 
Yon wand'ring little boy must barefoot go 
Through mud and rain, and nipping frost and snow ; 
And as he walks along the road or street. 
The flint is sharp, and cuts his tender feet. 
My shoes, though old, might save him many a pain ; 
And should I sell them, what might be my gain ? 
A siicpence, that would buy some foolish toy ; 
No, take these shoes, poor shiv'ring barefoot boy. 



TO GEORGE FULLING BUDS. 

Don't pull that bud, it yet may grow 

As fine a flower as this ; 
Had this been pulled a month ago, 

We should its beauties miss. 
You are yourself a bud, my blooming boy. 
Weigh well the consequence ere you destroy, 
Lest for a present paltry i^rt, you kill a future joy. 

23* 
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A NEW-YEAR'S GIFT. 

A CHARMING present comes from tawD^ 

A baby-house quite neat; 
With kitchen, parlors, dining-room 

And chambers all complete. 

A gift to Emma and to Rose, 

From grand-papa it came ; 
Till little Rosa smiled dehght. 

And Enmia did the same. 

They eagerly examined all, 

The furniture was gay ; 
And in the rooms they placed their doUfl^ 

When dressed in fine array. 

At night their little candles ht. 

And as they must be fed. 
To supper down the dolls were placed^ 

And then were put to bed. 

Thus Rose and Emma passed each hour, 

Devoted to their play ; 
And long were cheerful, happy, kind, 

No cross disputes had they. 

Till Rose in baby-house would change 
The chairs which were below, 

' This carpet they will better suit ; 
I think I m have it so.' 
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< No, no, indeed,' her sister said, 

< I 'm older, Rose, than you ; 
And I 'm the pet ; the house is mine, ^ 
Miss, what I say is true.' 

The quarrel grew to such a height, 

Mamma she heard the noise, 
And coming in, beheld the floor 

All strewed with broken toys. 

' O fie, my Emma ! naughty Rose ! 

Say, why thus sulk and pout ? 
Remember this is New-year's day, 

And both are going out' 

Now Betty calls the Uttle girls. 

Ho ! coitie up stairs and dress ; 
They still revile with threats and taunts, 

And angry rage express. 

But just prepared to leave their room, 

Persisting yet in strife. 
Rose sickening fell on Betty's lap, 

As void of sense or life. 

Mamma appeared at Betty's call ; 

John for the doctor goes ; 
The measles, he begins to think. 

Dread qrmptoms all disclose. 

< But though I stay, my Emma, you 

May go and spend the day.' 
*0 no, mamma,' replied the child, 
' Do suffer me to stay. 



bedlV 



liDsheiiiT 



-Row fiSr 1IOW arans our i lw|mn% 

N«K oDPof ossbeknows; 
H«w pile sbe knks, how hud abe fareadies, 



i» 



THE CRUEL TBORN. 



A KTT of wool aicks here apoQ this thom. 
Ah crad thonu to tear k fiom the sheep! 

And yet, ppffhips with pain its fleeee mis worn, 
Ib cxHt so thick, a hot and cmnhroaB heap. 

The wool a fitde bird takes in his fain. 

And with it up to render tree he flies : 
A nest he ¥ bcukhn^ there with matchlesB skill, 

Compact and ck»e, that cold and rain defies. 

To fine that nest, the wool so soft and wann, 
Preserres the eg^ which h<M its tender young ; 

And when they Ye hatcfa*d, the wool will keep from harm 
The callow brood, until they 're fledged and stnmg. 

Thus birds find use for what the sheep can spare : 
In this, my child, a wholesome moral spy. 

And whoi the poor shall cra^e, thy plenty share ; 
Let thy abundance thus thdr wants suf^ly. 
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NIMBLE DICK. 

Mt boy be cool, do things by rule, 

And then you '11 do them right, 
A story true I '11 tell to you, 

T is of a luckless wight. 

He 'd never wait, was ever late, 

Because he was so quick ; 
This shatter-brain did thus obtain 

The name of Nimble Dick. 

All in his best, young Dick was dressed. 

Cries he, * I 'ra very dry ! ' 
Though glass and jug, and china mug. 

On radeboard stood hard by ; 

With skip and jump unto the pump. 

With open mouth he goes. 
The water out ran from the spout, 

And wetted all his clothes. 

A fine tureen, as e'er was seen, 

On dinner table stood ; 
Says John, * 't is hot : ' — says Dick, * 't is not, 

I know the soup is good.' 

His brother bawled, < yourself you '11 scald ; 

O Dick, you 're so uncouth ! ' 
Dick filled his spoon, and then as soon 

Conveyed it to his mouth. 

And soon about he spirts it out. 

And cries, * O wicked soup 1 ' 
His mother chid, his father bid 

Him from the table troop. 
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All in despatch, he made a match 

To run a race with Bill ; 
* My boy,' said he, ' I '11 win, you 11 see ; 

I '11 beat you, that I will' 

With merry heart, now off they start. 

Like ponies full in speed ; 
Soon Bill he passed, for very &st 

This Dicky ran indeed. 

- But hurry alJ, Dick got a fall, 
And whilst he sprawling lay. 
Bill reached the post, and Dicky lost^ 
And BiUy won the day. 

' Bring here my pad,' now cries the lad 

Unto the servant John ; 
' 1 11 mount astride, this day 1 11 ride. 

So put the saddle on.' 

No time to waste, 't was brought in haste, 
Dick longed to have it backed ; 

With spur and boot on leg and foot. 
His whip he loudly cracked. 

The mane he grasped, the crupper clasped. 
And leaped up from the ground ; 

All smart and spruce, the girt was loose. 
He turned the saddle round. 

Then down he came, the scoff and shame 

Of all the slanders by : 
Poor Dick, alack ! upon his back, 

Beneath the horse did lie. 
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Still slow and sure, success secure, 

And be not over quick ; 
For method's sake, a warning take 

From hasty Nimble Dick. 



THE LINNETS NEST. 

Mt linnet's nest, Miss, will you buy ! 

They 're neafly fledged — ^Ah ! no, not I ; 

1 11 not encourage Wicked boys 

To rob a parent of its joys ; 

Those darling joys, to feed its young. 

To see them grow up brisk and strong. 

With care the tender brood to nourish, 

To see them plume, and perch, and flourish ; 

To hear them chirp, to hear them sing. 

And see them try the little wing. 

To view them chanting on the tree 

The charming song of liberty. 

I do not like to see them mope 
Within a cage, devoid of hope. 
And all the joys that fireedom gives : 
The pris'ner's sonnet only grieves. 
I love their song, yet give to me 
The cheerful note that sings * I 'm free ! ' 
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THE ITALIAN GREYHOUND. 

LieHTLT as the rose leaves fall, 
By the zephyr scattered round ; 

Let thy feet, when thee I call, 
Patting softly touch the ground. 

Happy I to thmk thou 'rt mine ! 

Gentle greyhound, come apace ; 
Beauty's form in every line, 

Every attitude is grace. 

Speaking eyes thou hast — ^why shrink ? 

'Neath my hand why tremble so ? 
Beauteous greyhound, dost thou think 

Harm from me ? — ^believe me, no. 

Cruel dogs and savage men 

Hunt a wretched hare for miles, 

Guiltless greyhound, here lie then. 
Caress thy mistress for her smiles. 



THE USE OF SIGHT. 

' What, Charles returned ! ' papa exclaimed ; 

'How short your walk has been ! 
But Thomas — Julia-r-where are they ? 

Come, tell me what you 've seen.' 
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< So tedious, stu^Md, dull a walk ! ' 

Said Charles, f I '11 go no more ; 
First stopping here, dien lagging there, 
O'er this and that to pore. 

< I crossed Ulie fields near WoQ<&Qd House, 

And just went up the hHl ; 
Then by the river ade came down. 
Near Mr. Fairplay's miB.' 

Now Tom and JfiKa both ran in, 
' O dear papa,' said they, 

* The sweetest walk we both have had, 

O what a pleasant day ! 

* Near Woodland House we crossed the fields 

And by the mill we came.' 

* Indeed,' exclaimed papa, < how 's this ? 

Your brother took the same. 

* But very dull he Ibund the walk. 

What have you there ? let 's see ; 
Come, Charles, enjoy this charming treat. 
As new to you as me.' 

< First look, papa, at this small branch, 

Which on a tall oak grew. 
And by its slimy berries white 
The mistletoe we knew. 

*■ A bird all green ran up the tree, 

A woodpecker we caM, 
Who, with his strong bill, wounds the bark, 

To feed on insects small. 
VOL. V. 24 
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* And mmj l^pwinp cned 
And one aiiiOBg the ren; 

yrctended Imiiww to decoy 
U« from ber lowlj noL 



* Yomi^ HiiflingiS UMitemi, 

Such lordy floeki^ so gijl 
A heron too, fdio cao^ m firiv 
And mth It flew swiy: 

« This bird we found, m kfagfirfmr, 
Tboogfa dead, his pliinies how fan^! — 

To hare him staffed, my dear papA, 
T will be a charming aght. 

' When reached the heath, how wide the space, 

The air how fresh and sweet ; 
We plucked these flowers and diffVent 

The fairest we could meet. 

* The distant prospect we admired, 

The mountains &r and blue ; 
A mansion here, a cottage there. 
See, here 's the sketch we drew. 

A splendid sight we next beheld, 

The glorious setting sun, 
In clouds of crimson, purple, gold. 

His daily race was done.' 

* True taste and knowledge,' said pc^ia, 

* By observation 's gained ; 
You Ve both used well the gift of sight, 
And thus reward obtained. 
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' My Julia in this desk will find 

A drawing-box quite new : 
This spy-glass, Tom, you oft desired, 

I think it now your due. 

* And pretty toys and pretty gifb 

For Charles too shall be bought, 
When he can see the works of God^ 

And prize them as he ought' 



THE MORNINGS TASK. 

Sit to your books, the fiither said, 

Nor play nor trifie, laugh nor talk ; 
And when at noon you Ve spelt and read 

1 11 take you all a pleasant walk. 
He left the room, the hoj8 sat still, 

Each gravely bent upon his task ; 
But soon the youngest, little Will, 

Of this and that would teasing ask. 

I 've lost my ball,' the prattler cried, 

' Have either of you seen my ball ? ' 
* Pray mind your book,' young Charles replied,, 

* Your noisy talk disturbs us alL 
Remember now what we were told, 

The time, I warn you. Will, draws near.' 
^ And what care I,' said Will so bold, 

^ YoUf Charles^ I neither mind nor fear^*^ 
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He spun his top, he anacked his 

At marbles also he would play. 
And round the room he' chose to 

And thus his hours he threw away. 
But at the window what comes in ? 

A lovely painted butterfly ! 
* A prize ! a prize ! that I will win,' 

Young William loud is heard to ay. 

Quick on the table up he leaps, 

Then on the chairs and so& springs ; 
Now there, now here, he softly creeps ; 

And now his books and hat he flings. 
The brilliant insect fluttered round, 

And out again it gaily flew ; 
Then through the window, with a bdund, 

Will jumped, and said, ' 1 11 soon have you.' 

From flower to flower the boy it led, 

He still pursued the pretty thing. 
Away it sprang firom bed to bed. 

Now sipping dew, now on the wing. 
And to the fields it took its flight: 

He thought the prize was worth the chase. 
O'er hedge and ditch, with all his might. 

He followed up the pleasing race. 

To catch it, he was much perplexed, 

The insect now is seen no more ; 
Whilst standing thus confounded, vexed, 

He hears the village clock strike four. 
Towards home he hastened at the sound : 

All shame, surprise, and fear, and doubt. 
Nor sisters, brothers could be found, 

He asks, and hears they Ve aU gone out^ 
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'With sorrow struck, when this was told, 

He cried — in sadness down he sat : 
Now o'er the stones a carriage rolled. 

And at the door came, rat tat tat 
And fix>m the coach the girls and boys 

Stepped out, all smiling^ pleased, and gay, 
With books and dolls, and pretty toys, 

Bats, ninepins, hoops, and kites had they. 

* Why, Will, my boy ! ' the fiither said, 

* Come hither, child, but wherefore cry ; 
Do n't droop your &ce, why hang your head ? 

Let 's see the pretty butterfly. 
I kept my promise, home I came, 

According to my first intent ; 
You broke your word, and yours the shame^ 

We then without you shopping went' 



THE OAK. 

The oak for grandeur, strength, and noble size,. 

Excels all trees that in the forest grow ; 
From acron small that trunk, those branches rise^ 

To which such signal benefits we owe. 
Behold what shelter in its ample shade. 

From noon tide sun, or fi-om the drenching rain;;; 
And of its timber stanch, vast ships are made. 

To sweep rich cargoes o'er the watery main.. 

24* 
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CARELESS MATILDA. 

AeAiN, Matilda, is your work astray, 
Your thimble gone ! your scissors, where are they? 
Your needles, pins, your thread, and Capes all lost; 
Your housewife here, and there your work-bag tost 
Fie, fie, my child ! indeed this will not do. 
Your hair uncombed, your fi'ock in tatters too ; 
I 'm now resolved no more delays to grant, 
This day 1 11 send you to your stem old aunt. 
In vain Matilda wept, repented, prayed. 
In vain a promise of amendment made. 

Arrived at Austere Hall, Matilda sighed, 

By Lady Rigid, when severely eyed : 

' You read and write, and work well, as I 'm told, 

Are gentle, kind, good-natured, far from bold ; 

But very careless, negligent, and wild, 

When you leave me, you '11 be a different child.' 

The litde girl next mom a favor asks, 

' I wish to take a walk.' — * Go learn your tasks,' 

The lady harsh replies, * nor C17 nor whine, 

Your room you leave not till you 're called to dine.' 

As thus Matilda sat, o'erwhelmed with shame, 

A dame appeared. Disorder wte her name : 

Her hair and dress neglected, soiled her fece. 

She squinted, leered, and hobbled in her pace. 

' Here, child,' she said, * ray mistress sends you this^ 

A bag of silks — a flower not worked amiss ; 

A polyanthus bright and wondrous gay. 

You 'U copy it by noon, she bade me say.' 

Disorder grinned, then shuffling walked away. 
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Entangled were the Bilks of every hue, 

Confused and mixed were shades of pink, green, blue; 

She took a thread, compared it with the flower, 

* To finish this is not within my power. 
Well-sorted silks had lady Rigid sent, 

I might have worked, if such was her intent.' 
She sighed, and melted into sobs and tears, 
She hears a noise — and at the door appears 
A pretty maiden, clean, well-dressed, and neat. 
Her voice was soft, her looks sedate, yet sweet : 

* My name is Order : do not cry, my love ; 
Attend to me, and thus you may improve.' 

She took the silks, and drew out shade by shade, 
In separate skeins each hue with care she laid ; 
Then smiling kindly left the little maid. 

Matilda now resumes her sweet employ. 

And sees the flower complete — how great her joy ; 

She leaves the room — * I 've done my task,' she cries ; 

The lady looked with disbelieving eyes. 

But soon her harshness changed to glad surprise, 

* Why, this is well ! a very pretty flower. 
Worked clean, exact, and done within the hour. 
And now amuse yourselfj ride, walk, or play.' 
Thus passed Matilda this much dreaded day. 

At all her tasks Disorder would attend. 
At aU her tasks still Order stood her friend. 
With tears and sighs her studies she began. 
These into smiles were changed by Order's plan : 
No longer lady Rigid seemed severe. 
Her looks the negligent alone need fear. 
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And now the day, the wished-for day is com^ 
When young Matilda 's suffered to go home ; 
^ You quit me, child, but oft to mind recall. 
The time you spent with me at Austere EblL 
And now, my dear, I HI give you one of these, 
Your servant she will be— take which you please.' 
' From me,' Disorder asked, ' old fiiend, why start ?' 
Matilda clasped sweet Order to her heart, 
' My dearest girl,' she said, * we 11 never parL.' 



THE MUSHROOM GIRL. 

T IS surely time for me to rise, 
Though yet the dawn be gray; 

Sweet sleep, O quit my closing eyes, 
For I must now away. 
The young birds twitter on the ^ray. 

It is not for the dewy mead 
I leave my soft repose, 

Where daisies nod and lambkins feed ; 
But there the mushroom grows, 
And that the sportive fairy knows. 

I '11 rove the wide heath far and near, 
Of mushrooms fine in quest ; 

But you remain, kind mother, here. 
Lie still and take your rest. 
Though we 're with poverty oppressed. 
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No toad-stool ib my basket found ; 
My mushrooms wheo I sell, 

1 11 buy us bread, our labors crowned, 
Then let our neighbors tell, 
That you and I live wondrous welL 



BEASTS, BIRDS, AND FISHES. 

The Dog will come when he is called. 

The Cat will walk away. 
The Monkey's cheek is very bald, 

The Groat is fond of play. 
The Parrot is a prale-a-pace, 

Yet knows not what she says ; 
The noble Iferse will win the race, 

Or draw you in a chaise. 

The Pig is not a feeder nice. 

The Squirrel loves a nut. 
The Wolf will eat you in a trice, 

The Buzzard's eyes are shut. 
The Lark sings high up in the air, 

The linnet on the tree ; 
The Swan he has a bosom fair. 

And who so proud as he. 

O yes, the Peacock is more proud, 

Because his tail has eyes. 
The Lion roars so very loud, 

He fills you with surprise. 
The Raven's coat is shining black ; 

Or rather raven gray. 
The Camel's bunch is on his back, 

The Owl abhors the day. 
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The Sparrow steals the cherry ripe, 

The Elephant is wise, 
The Blackbird charms you with his pipe, 

The false Hyena cries. 
The Hen guards well her little chicks, 

The useful Cow is meek. 
The Beaver builds with mud and sticks^ 

The Lapwing loves to squeak.. 

The little Wren is very small. 

The Humming Bird is less ; 
The Lady Bird is least of all. 

And beautiful in dress. 
The Pelican she loves her young. 

The Stork his &ther loves; 
The Woodcock's bill is very long. 

And innocent are Doves. 

The spotted Tiger 's fond of blood. 

The Pigeon feeds on peas. 
The Duck will gobble in the mud. 

The Mice will eat your cheese. 
A Lobster 's black, when boiled he 's red, 

The harmless Lamb must bleed. 
The Codfish has a clumsy head. 

The Goose on grass will feed. 

The lady in her gown of silk, 

The little Worm may thank. 
The sick man drinks the Ass's milk. 

The Weasel 's long and lank. 
The Buck gives us a venison dish. 

When hunted for the spoil : 
The Shark eats up the httle fish, 

The Whale he gives us oil, 
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The Glow-worm shines the darkest night, 

With candle in its tail ; 
The Turtle is the cit's delight, 

It wears a coat of mail. 
In Germany they hunt the Boar, 

The Bee brings honey home, 
The Ant lays up a winter store. 

The Bear loves honey-comb. 

The Eagle has a crooked beak. 

The Plaice has orange spots ; 
The Starling, if he 's taught, will speak ; 

The Ostrich walks and trots. 
The child that does not these things know. 

May yet be thought a dunce ; 
But I will up in knowledge grow. 

As youth can come but once. Adelaide. 



THE SPIDER AND HIS WIFE. 

Iif a little dark crack half a yard from the ground, 

An honest old spider resided : 
So pleasant and snug, and convenient 't was found, 
That his friends came to see it from many miles round ; 

It seemed for liis pleasure provided. 

Of the cares, and fatigues, and distresses of life. 

This spider was thoroughly tired : 
So leaving those scenes of contention and strife, 
(His children all settled) he came vnth his wife. 

To live in this cranny retired. 
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He thought that the little his wife would c<»isume, 

T would be easy for him to provide her, 
Forgetting he lived in a gentleman's room, 
Where came every morning, a maid and a broom, 
Thoae pitiless foes to a spider. 

For when (as sometimes it would chance to befall) 

Just when his neat web was completed. 
Brush— came the great broom down the side of the wbU, 
And, perhaps carried with it, web, spider, and all. 
He thought himself cruelly treated* 

One day, when their cupl)oard was empty and dry, 

His wife (Mrs. Hairy-leg Spinner) 
Said to him, ' Dear, go to the cobweb and try. 
If you can't find the leg or the wing of a fly, 

As a bit of a relish for dinner.' 

Directly he went, his long search to resume, 

(For nothing he ever denied her) 
Alas ! litde guessing his terrible doom, 
Just then came the gentleman into his room. 

And saw the unfortunate spider. 

So, while the poor fellow, in search of his pel^ 

In the cobwebs continued to linger. 
The gentleman reached a long cane from the sheli^ 
(For certain good reasons best knoton to himself j 

Preferring his stick to his finger}^ 

Then presaitly poking him down to the floor, 

(Not stopping at all to consider) 
With one honid crush the whole business was o'er, 
The poor little spider was heard of no more, 

To the lasting distress of his widow ! 
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THE POPPY. 

High on a bright and sunny bed, 

A scarlet popjpy grew ; 
And up it held its staring head, 

And held if out to view. 

Yet no attention did it win 
By all these efforts made, 

And less offensive had it been 
In some retired shade. 

For though within its scarlet breast 
No sweet perfume was found, 

It seemed to think itself the best 
Of all the flowers around. 

From this may I a hint obtain. 
And take great care indeed. 

Lest I should grow as pert and vain. 
As is this gaudy weed. 



THE VIOLET. 

Down in the green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew, 

Its stalk was bent^ it hung ha head. 

As if to hide from view* 
VOL. V. 25 
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And yet it was f lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair ; 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was oonient to bloom. 

In modest ^ts aumored ; 
And there it i|)read0 its sweet perfume, 

Within the silent shade. 

Then let me to the valley go^ 
\ This pretty flower to see ; 

That I may also learn to grow. 
In sweet humility. 



THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

How pleasant it is, at the end of the day 

No follies to have to repent ; 
But reflect on the past, and be thle to say. 

That my time has been properly spent 

When 1 Ve done all my buisness with patience and care 
And been good, and obliging, and kind ; 

I lay on my pillow, and sleep away there. 
With a happy and peaceable mind. 

But instead of all this, if it must be confessed. 

That I careless and idle have been ; 
I lay down as usual to go to my vest, 

But feel discontented within. 
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lien as I do n't like all the trouUe I 've had^ 

In future I '11 try to prevent it ; 
'or I never am naughty without being aad, 

Or good — without being contented. 



POVERTY. 

I SAW an old eottage of clay, 
And only of mud was the floor ; 

T was all falling into decay, 
And the snow drifted in at the door. 

, Yet there a poor &mily dwelt, 
In a cottage so dismal and rude ; 
And thou^ gnawing hunger they felt. 
They 'd scarcely a morsel of food. 

The childiien were crying fbr bread. 
And to their poor mother they run : 

' O give US some breakfast,' diey said, 
AJas ! their poor mother had none. 

She viewed them with looks of despair ; 

She said (and I am sure it was true) 
* *T is not for myself that I care, 

But, my poor little children, for you.' 

O then, let the wealthy and gay 
But see such a hovel as this. 

That, in a poor cottage of cky, 
They mav learn what real misery is. 
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And the little that I have to spare, 
I never will squander away, 

While thousands of people there are, 
As poor and as wretched as they. 



CONTENTED JOHN. 

One honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor, did not want to be richer ; 
For all such vain wishes to him were prevented, 
By a fortunate habit of being contented. 

Though cold was the weather, or dear was the food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood ; 
For this he was constantly heard to declare, 
What he could not prevent he would cheerftilly bear. 

For why should I grumble and murmur, he said ? 
If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread ; 
And though fretting may make my calamities deeper, 
It never can cause bread and cheese to be cheaper. 

If John was afflicted with sickness or pain. 
He wished himself better, but did not complain ; 
Nor lie down to fret, in despondence and sorrow. 
But said — that he hoped to be better to-morrow. 

If any one vnt)nged him, or treated him ill. 
Why John was good-natured and sociable still ; 
For he said — ^that revenging the injury done. 
Would be making two rogues, where there need be bat 
one. 
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nd thus honest John, though his station was humhle, 
issed through this sad world without even a grumble ; 
nd I wish that some folks, who are greater and richer, 
^ould copy John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher. 



THE GAUDY FLOWER. 

Wht does my Anna toss her head, 
And look so scornfully around. 

As if she 'd scarcely deign to tread. 
Upon the daisy-dappled ground. 

Does fkncied beauty fire thine eye, 
The brilliant tint, the satin skin ? 

Does the loved glass, in passing by. 
Reflect a form genteel and thin ? 

Alas ! that form, that brilliant fire. 
Will never win beholder's love : 

They may make flattering fools admire. 
Persons of sense they cannot move. 

So glows the tulip, stanng, bold. 
In the broad sunshine it abides ; 

Like rubies, pearls, and burnished gold, 
It shov^ its bulbous, glossy sides. 

But who the gaudy flowret crops. 
His breast, or sense to gratify ! 

Admired it blows, neglected drops. 
Like a fair girl with scornful eye. 

25* 
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The heurt's intenuil feeMngs move 
By virtues seated in the mind ; 

Beauty excites more fear than love^ 
As feir, bul empty damsels fiiML 



SLUTTISHNESS. 

Ah ! Mary, my Mary where is your DoDy ? 

Look here, I protest, on the floor ; 
To leave her about in the dirt thus is ioDy, 

You ought to be trusted no more. 

I thought you were pleased, and received her quite gladly, 
When on your birth-day she came home ; 

Did I ever suppose you would use her so sadly, 
And strew her things over the room. 

Her bonnet of straw you once thou^it a groac matter, 

And tied it so pretty and neat ; 
Now see how 't is crumpled, no trencher is flatter, 

It grieves your mamma thus to aee 't. 

Suppose (you *re my Dolly, you know, Kttle dau^ter, 
Whom I love to dress neat, and see good) 

Suppose, in my care of you, I were to falter. 
And let you get dirty and rude ! 

< But Dolly 's mere wood, I am flesh and blood Hving, 
And deserve better treatment and care ; ' 

That is true, my sweet girl, 't is the reason I 'm giving 
This lesson so sharp and severe. 

'T is not for Dolly I 'm anxious and feariii]; 

Though she cost too much to be spoiled ; 
I 'mafiraid lest yourself should grow sluttiiA, not careful, 

And that were a sad thing, my child. 
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DECEMBER NIGHT. 

Dark and dismal is the night, 

Beating rain and wind so hi^ ; 
Close the window shutters ti^t, 

And the cheerful fire come nigh. 

Hear the blasts in dreadful chorus, 

Roaring through the naked trees, 
Just like thunder bursting o'er us ; 

Now they murmur, now they cease. 

Think how many o'er the wild 
Wander in this dreadful weather ; 

Some poor mother with her child. 
Scarce can keep her rags together. 

Or a wretched family, 

'Neath some mud-wall, ruined shed, 
Shrugging close together, lie 

On the earth — ^their only bed. 

While we sit within so warm, 

Sheltered, comfortable, safe ; 
Think how many 'bide the storm. 

Who no home, or shelter have. 

Sad their lot is, wretched creatures ! 

How much better off are we ; 
Discontent then, on our features 

Surely never ought to be. j. t. 
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